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EDUCATION AND RELIGION 


J. B. SHOUSE 
Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia 


THE PRoBLEM 

A student recently asked me, after I had completed a discussion of edu- 
cation and morality, whether I proposed to consider the relations of education 
and religion. As one who has a deep and lasting personal conviction as to 
the value of religious thinking and living, I found it mildly embarrassing to 
confess that I intended to pass that question by with the most cursory of 
examinations. I now desire to outline a slightly more systematic treatment. 

Religion and education constitute a problem in relationships that deserves 
more attention than it commonly receives in the study of public education. 


Reasons for superficial treatment are quite obvious. Nevertheless, for a 
nation that blazons its faith abroad by inscribing “In God We Trust” upon 
its coins, and whose national legislature opens its every session with a prayer 
to that God, we are remarkably reticent about religion in our schools. How- 
ever, I am not, at the moment, so much concerned with the concrete detail of 
religious observances and utterances in the schools, as with a more abstract 
consideration of education and religion. 


DEFINITION OF RELIGION 


Although it is my intention to indulge in abstract discussion, yet I mean 
to use “religion” in a very ordinary sense. I have no disposition to emascu- 
late religion by trying to strip from it all of the usual connotation of the 
term in order to seem scientific or philosophical. There is no new or unusual 
definition that I desire to bring forward. I merely eschew the tendency to 
be as remote as possible for the sake of seeming sophisticated, smart or 
learned. I venture to speak of God on the assumption that prevailing thought 
in this country acknowledges God, however somnolent or unconcerned we 
often appear. Religion means relations with God, for common parlance. 


It is quite properly a broader term, to be sure. But the every-day usage is 
sufficient for our purpose. 
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Re.icion As PHiosopHy 


The most basic fact about religion is that one’s religious beliefs constitute 
his fundamental philosophy of ‘life. I shall go even farther and hazard the 
opinion that they also constitute or determine his metaphysical outlook. Re- 
ligion and science are as distinct as philosophy and science ever can be. 
Religion is pertinent wherever philosophy is pertinent. It deals with ex- 
planations of that which is outside the sphere of science. It deals with the 
problem of values in terms of human: life. Religion is more vital than 
philosophy generally is, more personal, warmer, more intimate, less intel- 
lectualistic. It is therefore adapted to serve as the philosophy of multitudes. 
At the same time the scope of its vision is such that we consistently find room 
for the most profound thought within the sphere of religion as the term is 
here used. 

Religion, as philosophy, postulates God, a spiritual being and therefore 
personal, as the beginning of all things, the ultimate explanation of all things. 
Nature is God’s handiwork. As spirit God is omnipotent, omniscient, omni- 
present. God cannot be comprehended, but neither is he unknowable. God is 
not only source of power, creative force; he is also source of truth and 
morality. As knowable person, God is interested in human beings. As 
author of truth and of right, as knowable, interested person, God is so near 
to men that they may establish personal relations with him. The development 
of these relations is the objective of religion as such. 

In the preceding paragraph an attempt has been made to summarize those 
aspects of religious belief most commonly known in America which can fairly 
be said to constitute a philosophy. These elements are common to Hebraism, 
Catholicism, Protestantism. That summary statement is not made dog- 
matically ; some might wish to change it in large part; the point is that some 
such summary of philosophy in religion is possible. The writer’s opinion is 
that this is the most widespread philosophy in America even today. 

If the situation, as stated in this section, is correctly seen, there seems no 
adequate reason why this philosophical substratum of religion should not be 
given recognition in the schools, even taught as what it appears to be—taught 
as a widely accepted point of view, not necessarily pressed for acceptance, 
but frankly recognized as a major interpretation of extra-scientific aspects of 
existence. 

Reuicion As RELIGION 


But when we turn to religion as such, the cultivation of relations with 
God, the problem of education and religion becomes vastly more complicated— 
because practical instead of philosophical. How may we best discover the 
will of God? What intermediation, if any, has been provided to help men 
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approach God? Such questions are eminently practical, but they and their 
kin have led to most diverse answers. And the importance of the answers so 
stirs emotion that we are torn asunder and provoked to strife by our dis- 
agreements. 


It may surprise some that I refer to religion in this sense as practical. 
Some may wish to quote at me “Pure religion and undefiled before God and 
the Father is this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to 
keep himself unspotted from the world,” and to insist that the saying expresses 
the heart of practical religion. They do not see how prayers and meditations 
can be regarded as practical religion. 

I must be pardoned for adhering, in all humility, to the conception of 
religion as the establishment and maintenance of relations with God. The 
methodology of that objective is practical religion. Consequent relations 
with other men are practical matters, most assuredly. But they do not come 
within the direct scope of religion except as they may issue in improved 
relations with God, in which case they become aspects of the methodology 
referred to. 


Manifestly, practical religion is a speculative field. Perhaps it would be 
more properly called experimental. In other words, there is no finality to 
the methodology of religion. Certainly no one is justified in assuming a 
dogmatic attitude toward any program of ways and means in religion. Cer- 
tain aspects of worship seem rather well approved as possessing efficacy ; yet 
the variety of ways of seeking God is legion. Ways to discovery of God 
vary as still, small voice and roar of thunder. 

Religion is a spiritual activity. Over and over we are told that the approach 
to God is spiritual, that relations with God are spiritual. Religious activities 
must be designed to refine spiritual sensitivity. The method of religious 
living must largely be such as will evoke appreciation of manifestations of 
God. Prayer and psalms and meditation are worthy forms of religious ac- 
tivity. They center attention on attributes of God. 

Without appreciation of the holiness of God, for example, one’s relations 
with him must be ineffective. Such an attribute or characteristic of God is 
not a controversial issue. Nor is his goodness or his loving kindness. 

Such aspects of God’s personality as are not the subject of controversy 
are legitimate topics for school treatment. If the contention of an earlier 
paragraph is correct, that the fundamental philosophy of multitudes of Ameri- 
cans posits God as author of all things, and if there are phases of God’s 
nature that are outside the realm of controvery, then it follows that these 
elements in religion are prime material for education, even public education. 


That is, not only are the philosophical elements in religion appropriately 
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placed in the public school, but certain themes related to religion as religion 
are also in place. 


RELIGION IN EDUCATION 


Now that an argument has been made for religion in education, it seems 
necessary to ask a reason for its appearance on the program. The argument 
has been in the main that there is no reason for the exclusion of certain phases 
of religion. But what reason is there for including religion in the program 
of public education? Specifically, I ask myself this question, should religion 
come in because of its reflex effect upon certain other phases of education. 
For example, we may assume that religion provides great motive for morality, 
that one’s relation to God determines one’s attitude toward men. Does it 
follow that we advocate religion in education as a means to morality? 


In the first place, while I admit the moral consequence of religion, demon- 
strating the fundamental harmony of the dominating aspects of life, morality 
can stand upon its own feet. Anyone should be ashamed so to miss his 
valuation of morality as to have to have himself corrected in this respect by 
indirect process. In the second place, the primary purpose in wishing to have 
religion given adequate recognition in education must be the desire to improve 
the religious living of men. Furtherance of morality or anything else must 
be an incidental function of religion in education. Relations with God are 
never to be regarded as merely incidental to those other matters. The re- 
ligious purpose is in itself sufficient justification for giving religion its proper 
place in the school. 

The great objective of education is the improvement of human living not 
only in this generation but in all generations yet to come, the realization by 
humanity of its potential humanity. We dare not ignore the matter of re- 
ligion in education. To omit so vital a phase of living simply because we 
disagree about some things is to manifest a weakness unworthy of the fine 
record of public education. So let us be fundamentalists in the proper sense, 
teaching the real fundamentals of religion. You may teach them to my boy 
(Alas, I have none!) in your school. Increase his faith in God, his appre- 
ciation of the majesty, holiness and love of God. Help him to find satisfac- 
tion in thinking on the lofty plane of the religious mood. 


RELIGION AND EDUCATION 
I may seem to you to be going too far when I say that not only does 
religion have a proper place in education but that it must also be an influential 
factor in determining the nature of education. 
Education is so related to life in general that it must reflect the dominant 
philosophy of life. On the assumption that religion provides their essential 
philosophy to great numbers of Americans we both specify that education 
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must include religious training of a type and assert, in addition, that our 
religion, as philosophy of life, impart to all education some particular color. 

It does not follow that this color shall be conspicuously and glaringly 
religious. Religion as philosophy is essentially of the idealistic type. As 
such it will support much the same character of educational thinking and 
practice as does idealism in general. 

It is characteristic of idealism to be willing to derive its method from other 
sources than itself. Idealistic education reserves for itself the statement of 
the objective of education. This is a philosophical problem, not a scientific 
problem. Method is a scientific problem, a problem in psychology. Idealism 
has no pet psychology to advocate, nor does religion. Consequently the “color” 
imparted to education by religion is one of intent and purpose rather than of 
procedure. 

EpucaTION IN RELIGION 

Finally it is important to observe that the science and the art of education 
have much to contribute to the religious institution. 

It has been argued that the educational institution should be hospitable to 
certain phases of religion. But there remain all those elements of practical 
religion (as the phrase has been used in this paper) which are of such con- 
troversial character as not to belong in general education. The church, and 
the home under the inspirational guidance of the church, must care for these 
elements of religious training. 

It is fair to say that the church is quite conscious of the fact that this is an 
educational job and must be carried on under the general methods of educa- 
cation. The church has, in recent- times, become more and more overtly 
committed to borrowing from the school many techniques and procedures. 
Leadership training courses, which are essentially teacher training courses, 
have become increasingly common. Primary classes in Sunday schools are 
in the hands of people who are carrying primary methods into the church 
classrooms much more faithfully than was the case even a few years ago. 
Lack of proper classrooms is the greatest obstacle to this movement. 

This is quite consistent with what was said in the preceding section when 
it was asserted that religion, in its philosophical aspect, belongs to the idealistic 
type, which means that it is disposed to an eclectic program so far as method 
is concerned. 

General education has long been engaged in the search for effective method 
and devices. Its operations have been the proving ground for suggestions 
without number. Its experience offers a great treasure store upon which the 
religious institution may always draw to the advantage of its educational work. 


For such wealth may be freely given with consequent enrichment of both 
giver and taker. 








THE KEY TO THE READING SITUATION 


ELIZABETH W. BAKER 
State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Virginia 


The first article’ of this series of two which undertake to present the 
results of an examination of the reading habits of the American people dealt 
mostly with present conditions, with especial reference to the South. 

This second article will indicate the major factors in the growth of the 
reading habit in our country, and point out more definitely what is needed to 
stimulate greater interest in reading. 

Let us pause a moment to remind ourselves that a reader is much more 
than a person with sufficient knowledge of the mechanics of reading to peruse 
an almanac. A reader is one who not only has had enough practice in reading 
to derive pleasure from the exercise of his skill, but who habitually seeks in 
books the satisfaction of interests established in his mind, knows where to go 
for the information he desires, and has developéd tastes which lead him to 
prefer excellence to trash. 

No one will deny that an intelligent and informed thinking public is the 
very foundation upon which our national institutions of government, church, 
school, and home are built. The founders of our Republic recognized this 
truth, and Washington gave it form in his well-known words: It is sub- 
stantially true that virtue or morality is the necessary spring of popular 
government. Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, institutions 
for the general diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as the structure of 
government gives force to public opinion, it is essential that public opinion 
should be enlightened.” 

When we consider that we launched our magnificent experiment in human 
liberty a hundred and fifty years ago, and that at the present time, although 
we have universal suffrage, not more than one in four or five is qualified by 
possessing the habit of reading to form a part of that enlightened public 
necessary to its perpetuation, we may feel inclined to be disheartened. 

But a survey of the progress made by the American people in the reading 
habit during that hundred and fifty years holds many elements of encourage- 
ment. And when we realize that probably more real progress has been made 
within the last twenty-five years than during all the rest of the hundred and 
fifty, and that this progress is chiefly traceable to a movement within the 
schools bearing directly upon the pleasurable reading of children, we may 
take heart and move forward with confidence. 








*E. W. Baker. “Why Are the American People Non-Readers?” The Peabody Journal 
of Education, November, 1934. 
*George Washington, Farewell Address. 
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Before we look into this movement within the schools, however, let us 
glance at the factors which have been operating outside the schools, and in 
the more distant past. 

Many people do not know that it has been less than two hundred years 
since the first books in the world written for the pleasure of children were 
produced and published by the immortal Newbery, who distributed them 
throughout England (whence they were imported to America), making them 
available to every one by pricing them at a penny or two and selling them 
through peddlers or chapmen. 

Few realize that as late as 1800 children in America were still learning 
to read by the use of the primitive horn-book—a single sheet of paper fastened 
by a strip of brass to a thin slab of wood covered with a sheet of transparent 
horn; and that when they knew their letters and the Lord’s Prayer they had 
little else with which to nourish their intellectual growth. 

Adequate appreciation has not been accorded the work of the American 
Sunday School Union, which, organized in 1824, had by 1830 started three 
periodicals, and published two hundred bound volumes and six millions of 
Sunday school works.2 The United States census of 1850 enumerates 1,988 
Sunday school libraries, containing 542,321 volumes. Whatever may be our 
estimate of the worth of the type of book which it fostered, we must concede 
that the American Sunday School Union was one of the most powerful in- 
fluences in establishing the habit and the tradition of reading among the chil- 
dren of America. 

It is not generally realized, furthermore, that the first convention of li- 
brarians ever held in the United States occurred in 1853. It was suggested 
by C. B. Norton in his “Literary Gazette,” in 1852, and held the next year in 
New York City. And few know that it was as late as 1876 that the American 
Library Association was organized.5 Thus one of the strongest and most 
effective factors in the making of a reading public has been operating scarcely 
more than fifty years. 

Little recognition has been given to the efforts, fundamental as they 
were, of the early kindergartners to establish in the hearts of children those 
interests upon which only a love of reading and an appreciation of books can 
be built. Beginning with Elizabeth Peabody, the founder of the Kindergarten 
in America, and extending to the present, their contribution has been of in- 
estimable worth. 


Interest in child psychology, upon which an intelligent treatment of the 





ac gal Martha. Outline of the History of the Development of the American Public 


rary. 
“Proceedings of the Librarians Convention, New York, 1853. 
"Bostwick, A. E. The American Public Library. 
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reading interests of children must be based, is a product of only the last fifty 
years. And the growing interest in the welfare of children has been reflected 
in governmental action only since 1912, when the Children’s Bureau was 
established. The original suggestion was attributed to Lillian D. Wald, head 
of the House of Henry Street, New York City, while its plan was formulated 
by Florence Kelly of the National Consumers League. Its duties are “to 
investigate and report on all matters relating to the welfare of children and 
child life among all classes of people.”” Additional-evidence of the increasing 
general interest in the reading of children is the appointment of Edith Lathrop 
in the Bureau of Education as its first specialist in Children’s Literature. 
This happened as recently as 1929. 

It is certainly not generally appreciated that at the present time in America 
the five-and-ten-cent chain stores are an active factor in the cultivation of 
reading tastes among children. They are commercial concerns. Cheap trash 
is sold alongside good literature. They sell annually millions of children’s 
books. So vast a distribution cannot be ignored in any fair study of this 
subject. Nor can it be denied that these chain stores are rendering to our 
generation a service comparable to that performed for eighteenth century 
England by John Newbery; only that in many cases the books which they 
distribute are incomparably better adapted to the interests of children, and 
muck more beautifully and artistically illustrated. 

While all these influences have been operating to augment the reading 
class in America, the most important is still to be considered. This is the 
rapid establishment during the last twenty-five years of courses in Children’s 
Literature in teachers colleges. 

Twenty-five years ago there was not a single course in Children’s Litera- 
ture, such as we have now, to be found in any normal school or teachers col- 
lege. Courses dealing with children’s reading began in those offered in kin- 
dergarten training schools, which were at first merely courses in story-telling. 
From these grew courses wider in scope, dealing with literature intended for 
children to read for themselves, which have been gradually included in the 
curriculums of all teachers colleges. The following as an extract from a letter 
from one of the leaders in this movement :* 

“It would be exceedingly difficult to trace the beginnings of courses in 
Children’s Literature in training schools for kindergarten, primary, or teach- 
ers colleges. The reason for this is the high appreciation which kindergartens 
have always placed on music and literature. I am inclined to think you would 
find courses in Children’s Literature in the first training schools for kinder- 





*Monroe, P. A Cyclopaedia of Education, Vol. I. 

"Lobey, J. A. The Children’s Bureau. Its History, Activities, and Organization. 

*Letter to the writer from Patty S. Hill, Director of Department of Nursery School- 
Kindergarten-First Grade Education, Teachers College, Columbia, dated August 22, 1934. 
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garten teachers in this country, going back to 1873 at least. We had in the 
training school at Louisville, of which I had charge, excellent courses in 
Children’s Literature beginning as early as 1887; and I know that in Miss 
Susan Blow’s school in Saint Louis in 1873 literature was emphasized.” 


The account of his work in the Normal School of Cook County and Chicago, 
written by Colonel Parker in 1899, just as he was leaving to take up his new 
duties as president of the Chicago Institute, does not make any direct mention 
of courses in Children’s Literature required of those who took the teacher- 
training course of the Normal School, though it does record that the library 
grew from 250 volumes in 1883 to 13,000 in 1899. But the following extract 
shows that some such course was probably offered there at that time :® 


“When I first began teaching in the Elementary School of the University 
of Chicago in 1914, Miss Katherine. Martin was offering courses in Children’s 
Literature. Before that time Miss Martha Fleming had been giving such 


courses ; and I believe, in fact I am sure, that she was here at the time of 
Colonel Parker.” 


Miss Lucy Gage, Professor of Elementary Education, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, says that the Chicago Free Kindergarten, affiliated with 
the Armour Institute, gave courses in story-telling in 1894. Outstanding per- 
sonalities were Professor Roney, who taught literature with an appreciation 
of literature for children; and Flora Cook, at Francis Parker’s school. One 
great advantage the students of that institution had was the evenings with 
such stimulating lecturers as Hamlin Garland, Annie E. Moore, formerly of 
Teachers College, Columbia, and Annie C. Moore, of the New York Public 
Library, who gave cultural glimpses of creative possibilities. 


About 1900 courses in story-telling began to appear in the catalog of 
Teachers College, Columbia, and in that of the Cook County Normal. Ten 
years later we find in these colleges courses extended to cover a wider field, 
and called Children’s Literature. ‘These two institutions were the first to 
introduce such courses of which I have found record. From Teachers College 
comes the following testimony : 

“In the earlier years, courses in this subject [Children’s Literature] often went under 
some such title as ‘Stories and Story-Telling,’ and it would be difficult to estimate now 
their scope and content. Here, from 1897 to 1911, there was offered a course in the 
Kindergarten Department called ‘Stories.’ In 1911 .a course called ‘Literature in the 


Kindergarten and Primary Grades’ was offered and was granted credit toward an English 
requirement if the student desired. That has been the status of the course ever since.”™ 





“Letter to the writer, dated August 11, 1934, from Grace E. Storm, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Kindergarten-Primary Education, University of Chicago. 
“Interview of the writer with Miss Lucy Gage, June, 1934. 


"Letter to the writer from Jean Betzner, Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia. 
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A unique contribution was made in 1913 by Dr. J. A. Hill, now president 
of the West Texas State Teachers College at Canyon. At that time he was 
professor of history in that college and introduced a course in Literature of 
History for Children. The announcement of the course appeared in 1913, 
while the next year this course was required for those taking language, pri- 
mary, elementary, and arts courses, and another course in Children’s Literature 
proper was added.!* 

In the summer of 1914 George Peabody College for Teachers reopened, 
after its reorganization, upon its present campus. The next summer it offered 
a course in Children’s Literature, taught by Marion S. Hanckel of Charleston. 
Such courses have been given at Peabody continuously since that time, achiev- 
ing especial distinction in the hands of Dr. Bert Roller, author of “Children 
in American Poetry.’”?* 

Since 1915 Courses in Children’s Literature have appeared in teachers 
colleges in all parts of the United States, until at the present time it is taken 
as a matter of course that elementary teachers should have such training. 
And that is where we now stand. Yet it is true that millions of children are 
still inadequately provided with reading matter, and that in high schools 
where the libraries measure up to the standards imposed by the Southern 
Association of High Schools and Colleges graduates are being turned out who 
have not the habit of reading nor any love for it. 

The reasons are two. They will become apparent presently. 

Let us imagine a child, a graduate of an elementary school, coming into a 
high school at the age of twelve to fourteen. We will select an intelligent child, 
from an elementary school above the average in the South, in which, while 
he did not enjoy the privilege of a library, he did have more than the average 
number of readers—say four a year. Remember that his reading speed is slow 
from insufficient practice, and his vocabulary meager. But, being of an active 
mind, he enters high school eager to learn. He knows that the high school is 
an affiliated one (magic words!) and has a library. At the first opportunity 
he seeks it out. He has never seen so many books—hundreds of them on 
shelves from the floor to the height of his forehead. His hand trembling with 
eagerness, he takes out a book, and this is what he reads :14 

“The word History, which etymologically means inquiry or research, and 
which has many slightly differing uses, is attached in modern parlance pre- 
eminently and especially to accounts of the rise, progress, and affairs of 





*Catalogs of the West Texas State Teachers College, 1913-1914, 

*Roller, Bert. Children in American Poetry, 1610-1900, Contribution to Education, 
No. 72, George Peabody College for Teachers, 1930. 
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library of a high school in a town in the State of Tennessee, in the summer of 
Of the books in that library, two hundred were found unsuitable for high school 
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nations. The consideration of man, prior to the formation of political com- 
munities and apart from them, belongs to Natural History, and especially 
to that branch which is called Anthropology, and not to History proper.’ 
Puzzled, the boy slowly closes the book and returns it to the shelf. Per- 
haps some other book would be better. He selects another on whose first page 
he sees the title, “Journey to Madrid.” ‘This is not unpromising, and he reads: 


“It was in the beginning of December, 1849, that I approached the Pyrenees, from 
Bayonne, for the first time. Had it been a matter of discretion with me, I should, of 
course, have selected a season for crossing them, in which the proprieties of the barometer 
and thermometer would have been more likely to be observed. The weather, however, 
was not the only thing that promised disagreeable contingencies.”™ 

With a vague impression that someone (besides himself) was having a 
difficult time, he returned this book to the shelf, and, with a feeling of dis- 
couragement, he took out his third book. The first chapter opened thus: 

“Knickerbocker’s History of New York, containing divers ingenious theories and 
philosophic speculations concerning the creation and population of the world, as connected 
with the history of New York. Description of the world. According to the best authorities, 
the world in which we dwell is a huge, opague, reflecting, inanimate mass, floating in the 
vast etherial ocean of infinite space. It has the form of an orange, being an oblate 
spheroid, curiously flattened at opposite parts for the insertion of two imaginary poles, 
which are supposed to penetrate and unite in the center, thus forming an axis on which 
the mighty orange turns with a regular diurnal revolution.” 

Profoundly disheartened, he put the book back in its place. A library, 
after all, was not what he thought it was going to be. As he walked slowly 
down the stairs, however, a thought of encouragement occurred to him. Per- 
haps he had not known how to select the books suitable for him to read, 
Perhaps an English teacher would show him the way. 

When he entered a literature class, and held in his hand the new book 
required for the course, something of the old thrill at the thought of learning 
revived within him. His heart leaped up when he heard the teacher say : “You 
are about to begin one of the great masterpieces of English literature. Take 
the first ten pages for tomorrow.” 

He could not wait until he got home to begin. Walking along the road, he 
opened his treasure, and this is what he saw: 


“(Exordium). I hope, Sir, that notwithstanding the austerity of the chair, your 
good nature will incline you to some degree of indulgence toward human frailty. You 
will not think it unnatural that those who have an object depending which strongly engages 
their hopes and fears should be somewhat inclined to superstition. As I came into the 
Hcuse, full of anxiety about the event of my motion, I found, to my infinite surprise, 
that the Grand Penal Bill, by which we had passed sentence upon the trade and sustenance 
of America, is to be returned to us from the other House. I look upon it as a sort of 
providential favor, by which we are put once more in possession of our deliberative 


capacity... . 
Here the boy, baffled and enraged, tossed the book into the creek, and with 


ithis faith in libraries and English teachers. 
Those of us who can remember seeing a copy of Webster’s Blueback 





“Rawlinson, G. Manual of Ancient History, 1884. 
“Waller, S. T. Spain: Her Institutions, Politics, and Public Men. 1853. 


(Continued on page 245) 





A CENTURY OF PROGRESS IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 
1834-1934 


LYDIA ELAINE GREENE 
Post Junior High School, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 








It is the purpose of this article to contrast, with respect to content and 
method of teaching, the mathematics of the secondary schools of 1834 with 
the mathematics of the secondary schools of 1934. A summary of some of the 
well-known facts concerning the development of mathematics and the ex- 
pansion of secondary schools in the United States provides a point of de- 
parture for a description of courses in mathematics. This description is given 
with the view of showing the evolution of the subject and pointing out some 
of the changes which have seemed cataclysmic in nature. 


I 


It is a matter of common knowledge that the trained reflective thinkers of 
the early part of the nineteenth century were, for the most part, the highly 
educated clergy. As a result, the theological tradition had a tendency to 
dominate the curricula of the public schools, and mathematics and other 
subjects not having a direct theological connection manifested a diminutive 
growth. Despite the potent influence of theology, however, interest in “real 
things” began to develop, while the study of abstract theology and classical 
languages declined. 

In the period from 1800 to 1840 educational leaders advocated the child’s 
understanding of his environment, yet their advice brought little more than 
the introduction of numerous new “subjects” of study and a change in the 
character of the textbooks. People in charge of the schools between 1825 and 
1850 considered algebra, astronomy, chemistry, surveying, botany, general and 
United States history, intellectual philosophy, debate, American literature, and 
declamation as “subjects” which would lead pupils to an understanding of 
“real things.” Although algebra is included in this list, it was not regarded 
as a highly important factor in the development of the pupil’s understanding 
of his surroundings. 

The two types of secondary schools which exerted a wide-spread influence 
in this period when a multiplicity of new courses was introduced were the 
academy and the high school. The first American academy came into ex- 
istence in 1749 through the influence of Benjamin Franklin and was known 





*Harold Rugg. “The School Curriculum and the Drama of American Life,” Twenty- 
sirth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 19-20. 
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as the Philadelphia Academy.? The high school movement had its beginning 
with the establishment, in 1821, of the English Classical School in Boston. 
Although the academy has exerted but little influence on the college entrance 
requirements, increased interest in high school education brought about an 
increased interest in going to college, and it appears that influences exerted 
by the high schools and the colleges were reciprocal. The early academy was 
dominated by the social philosophy of the European aristocrat ; consequently, 
it was organized as a “finishing school” for the primary purpose of training 
the American aristocrat. The high school had the middle class as its point 
of reference, and the curriculum offered training which was believed to be 
adequate preparation for college entrance. At its inception, however, the 
high school modeled its essential features upon certain acceptable features 
of existing institutions, and was in reality a publicly supported Latin school 
of the colonial type. The treatment of mathematics in the two types of 
secondary schools reflects the objectives of the institutions, in that the courses 
offered by the academy were organized as a complete unit, while the courses 


offered by the high school were only a part of a larger unit which was to be 
completed in college. 


In view of the fact that the English High School was handicapped by the 
traditional emphasis on subjects having a theological nature, we are surprised 
to find that the catalogues of that institution are indicative of almost incredible 
changes in secondary education, particularly in mathematics. Moreover the 
outline of courses seems to indicate a need for a more extensive development 
of the content of mathematics. The period from 1700 to 1800 shows a 
marked tendency toward the application of mathematics to astronomy and 
natural philosophy.* In America, even a century ago, the demand for a 
knowledge of mathematics did not seem sufficient to warrant a professorship 
of pure mathematics. In fact, the professors of the early sectarian colleges 
were primarily concerned with duties of a missionary nature, and as a result 
they would attempt to provide instruction in mathematics incidental to re- 
ligious propagandism. Since mathematics was merely a concomitant, we are 
not surprised that only a modicum of meritorious work was done with such 
highly emotionalized instruction. Thus we find that, prior to and during the 
early part of the nineteenth century, the social matrix was so permeated with 
theology and narrow utilitarianism that an adequate development of mathe- 
matics on the secondary level was rendered impossible. 





*Paul Monroe, Principles of Secondary Education, 54. Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1914. 


*David Eugene Smith and Jekuthiel Ginsburg. A History of Mathematics in America 
before 1900, 4,.198. The Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
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II 

Prior to the nineteenth century mathematics was often omitted from 
schools of the United States, and sometimes was specifically prohibited by 
the public school committee.‘ The primary purpose of the pupils who did 
study arithmetic was to achieve facility in the mechanical manipulations of 
figures. The type of mathematics which was believed to be in harmony with 
this objective attracted the commercial classes, but was not considered an 
important factor in what was called a liberal education. 


Pestalozzi and his followers were, perhaps, responsible for methodological 
innovations of the first quarter of the nineteenth century which brought about 
a complete readjustment of the mathematics courses. In 1821 Warren Colburn 
published, /ntellectual Arithmetic Upon the Inductive Method of Instruction, 
an elementary arithmetic text ; in 1822 he published a more advanced arithmetic 
as a “Sequel.” These books were probably directly connected with the 
Pestalozzian movement for “intellectual arithmetic.” The advanced book 
contained topics usually found in the earlier advanced arithmetics, except for 
the fact that the topics on rule of three, position, and powers and roots were 
omitted. Colburn’s work was an efficient force in changing the standard of 
mathematical instruction, in that it altered pedagogical procedures and, in a 
large measure, determined the character of subsequent textbooks. Before 
1821, arithmetic had been scarcely intelligible ciphering; Colburn, however, 
gave a multitude of simple problems to be done mentally in order to cultivate 
quick comprehension, accuracy, and facility in making applications. The 
pervading influence of his work is indicated by the prodigious sale of his 
elementary arithmetic; more than 2,000,000 copies were sold during the half 
century following its publication. 

The immediate influence of the Colburn method was very great, but it had 
not completely supplanted the old method by 1834. The arithmetic of the 
early schools may be characterized in the following manner: 

1. It was essentially a study of rules, dogmatically stated, to be used in 

solving problems. 

2. Work in arithmetic was nearly all written. The rules were copied in 
fancy writing and the solutions and rules were arranged in attractive 
forms. 

3. Only the most rudimentary notions of fractions were studied, and little 
work with decimal fractions was offered. 

4. Commercial topics were predominant, but there was offered some work 
relating to vocational problems. 





“Samuel Chester Parker. A Textbook in the History of Modern Elementary Educo- 
tion, 15, 350. Ginn and Company, New York, 1912. 
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5. Some geometry, both plane and solid, was involved in the vocational 
applications. It was concerned primarily with surface measure and 
content of solids. This necessitated the measurement of the triangle, 
square, rectangle, pyramid, circle, cylinder, frustum of a cone or pyramid, 
and sphere. 

6. Miscellaneous topics that were not of the vocational type were studied. 
Examples of such topics were those which dealt with permutations, and 
arithmetical and geometrical progressions.® 

The artistic work of the cipher books presents no evidence that an attempt 
was made to rationalize the rules or establish their validity. The rules were 
given for the purpose of obtaining the desired result by the performance of 
mechanical operations, and the problems were classified under the rules which 
would give the solution. By following this plan one of the most difficult 
problems in the modern teaching of arithmetic, the choice of the correct 
operation, was entirely avoided. 

During the past year schools, which were not organized en the junior high 
school plan, offered a modified form of traditional arithmetic to grades seven 
and eight. The content of the courses was essentially percentage and mensura- 
tion. The time was spent largely in applying familiar processes to problems 
of business practice, and since few new mathematical principles were intro- 
duced it seems that the conventional course was mainly a marking of time. 

The mathematics for grades seven and eight of the junior high school is 
often referred to as modern or general mathematics. General mathematics is 
defined by the committee on mathematics preparing the mathematics report 
for the Department of Superintendence as: 


. . an introductory, basic, exploratory course in which the simple and 
significant principles of arithmetic, algebra, geometry, statistics, and numerical 
a ry are taught so as to emphasize their natural and numerous in- 
terrelations. 


Much of the useless material of the traditional courses has been eliminated 
and new material added that is of vital importance to the educational program 
of the individual. 

The National Committee on Mathematical Requirements,’ in its report of 
1923, suggested five plans for the organization of mathematics in the junior 
high school. The extent to which the recommendations of the National Com- 





‘Daniel Adams. The Scholar's Arithmetic. Published by John Prentiss, Keene, New 
Hampshire, 1820. 

Ernest R. Breslich. “Arithmetic One Hundred Years Ago.” Elementary School 
Journal, 25, 664-674. 

"Department of Seneietentoee, Fifth Yearbook, 1927, 185. National Education 
Association, Washington, D 

“Reorganization of at ncetes’ in Secondary Education, The Report of the National 
—— on Mathematical Requirements, 29, Mathematical Association of America, 
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mittee have modified teaching practice is suggested by a survey of the mathe- 
matics courses taught in the secondary schools of the United States made by 
Edwin S. Lide in 1932. The courses of study analyzed represent seventy-nine 
schools and systems. 


This survey® indicates that for the years 1929-1931 arithmetic was re- 
quired in grade 7 of 26 schools and mathematics or general mathematics 
in 33; in grade 8 arithmetic was required in 23 and mathematics or general 
mathematics in 36; in grade 9 algebra was required in 17 schools, mathe- 
matics or general mathematics in 17 schools, and commercial arithmetic in 7 
schools. Mathematics was required in all schools in grades 7 and 8 and in 
30 schools in grade 9. Mr. Lide concluded “that in the more selected group 
of schools of this study mathematics or general mathematics appears more 
often.” 

The distinction in content between courses in arithmetic and general 
mathematics in the schools represented in the survey is indicated by the fol- 
lowing table.?° 


ARITHMETIC GENERAL MATHEMATICS 

Banking. Use of the equation. 
Areas. Areas. 
Circumferences. Circumferences. 
Volumes. Volumes. 
Arithmetic of the community and of in- Banking. 

vestments. The meaning and use of the algebraic 
The meaning and use of the algebraic formula. 

formula, Arithmetic of the community. 
Ratio and proportion. Indirect measurement. 
Indirect measurement. Fundamental operations. 
Use of the equation. Arithmetic of business. 
Arithmetic of the home. Graphs. 
Graphs. Percentage. 
Arithmetic of business. Arithmetic of the home. 


The National Committee made no recommendations as to the order in 
which mathematical topics should be presented. Mr. Lide summarized the 
data concerning the order of presentation of topics of arithmetic and general 
mathematics as found in the schools represented in his study, but he did not 
regard the result as representative of dominant practices because the variations 
appearing in the outlines were so wide." There is no generally accepted order 
of topics and, since that is true, schools tend to connect their outlines with the 
textbooks in use. 

In a study of textbooks published in 1929, McCormick compared the 
results of an analysis of 11 seventh and eighth grade arithmetics published 





"Edwin S. Lide. “Instruction in Mathematics,” Department of Interior Bureau of 
Education — 1933, 23, 4 r | 

"Edwin S . Lide, op. cit., 

“Edwin S. Lide, op. cit., oe 

"Edwin S. Lide, op. cit., 25. 
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since 1925 with the results of a similar analysis of 10 junior high school text- 
books published since 1923. The following statement reveals some of the 
conclusions : 


The junior high school textbooks for the grades now being considered contained about 
the same amount of statistical graphs as the books written for the 8-year elementary 
schools. In every other branch there was a very noticeable difference. Arithmetic dropped 
from an average of about 80 per cent in the arithmetics for elementary schools to about 
59 per cent in the junior high school textbooks. Algebra increased from 5.5 per cent to 
15.3 per cent and intuitive geometry from 16 per cent to 21.3 per cent. There was a trace 
of algebraic graphs in all the junior high school textbooks investigated except one and 
also a little numerical trigonometry in 3 of the 10 books.” 


The mathematics of grades seven and eight is most often followed by 
algebra in the ninth grade, although in 1834 algebra was not generally con- 
sidered a secondary school subject.’® 


The work of Warren Colburn was, in a large measure, responsible for the 
increased popularity of algebra. In algebra as well as arithmetic Colburn 
seemed to have grasped the psychological idea in teaching more completely 
than his contemporaries. His book, Introduction to Algebra Upon the Induc- 
tive Method of Instruction, was copyrighted in 1825 and published the follow- 
ing year. It is probably impossible to correctly infer Colburn’s objectives from 
his statement of aims because the connotations of the terminology have changed. 
It seems, however, that the following statements chosen from the preface of 
his textbook are in some measure indicative of the change which the author 
hoped to bring about in the teaching of algebra. 


The first object of the author of the following treatise has been to make the transition 
from arithmetic to algebra as gradual as possible. The book, therefore, commences with 
— questions in simple equations such as the learner might readily solve without the 

aid of algebra. This requires the explanation of only the signs plus and minus, the mode 
of expressing multiplication and division, and the sign of equality; together with the use 
of a letter to express the unknown quantity. These may be understood by anyone who 
has a tolerable knowledge of arithmetic. : 

The most simple combinations are given first, then those which are more difficult. The 
learner is expected to derive most of his knowledge by solving the examples himself; 
therefore care has been taken to make the explanations as few and as brief as is consistent 
with giving an idea of what is required. 

In fact, explanations rather embarrass than aid the learner, because he is apt to trust 
too much to them, and neglect to employ his own powers; and because the explanation is 
frequently not made in the way that would naturally suggest itself to him, if he were left 
to examine the subject by himself. The best mode, therefore, seems to be to give examples 
so simple as to require little or no explanation, and let the learner reason for himself, 
taking care to make them more = as he — 


The examples of the frst fifty ne enn es all the operations that are ever 
required in simple numerical equations, with one and two unknown quantities. 

In the ninth article, the learner is taught to generalize particular cases, and to form 
rules. Here he is first taught to represent known quantities by letters, and at the same 
time the purpose of it. The transition from particular cases to general principles is made 





"Clarence McCormick. The Teaching of General Mathematics in the Secondary 
Schools of the United States, 61, Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions 
to Education, No. 386, Ch. V., New York, 1929. 

"Edwin S. Lide, op. cit., 2, 37. 
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one gradual - possible. At first only a part of the question is generalized, and afterward 
whole of it. 

When the learner understands the purpose of representing known quantities as well 
as unknown, by letters or general symbols, he is considered as fairly introduced to the 
subject is usually commenced in other treatises. Accordingly, he is taught the funda- 
mental rules, as applied to literal quantities.” 


The following chapter headings chosen from Colburn’s Algebra are in- 
dicative of the emphasis placed on some of the topics which were given careful 
consideration by the National Committee. 

XXV_ Explanation of negative exponents 

XXXI Questions producing pure equations of the third degree 

XXXV_ Extraction of the third root of fractions 
XXXIII Questions producing pure equations of the third degree 
XXXVI Of powers and roots in general 
XXXVII Roots of compound quantities 
XXXVIII Extraction of the roots of compound quantities 
XXXIX Extraction of the roots of numerical quantities of any degree 
XLI Binomial theorem 

XLIV Binomial theorem continued from article XLI 

XLV _ Continuation of the same subject. 

The National Committee recommends the omission of excessive drill in 
complicated algebraic technique and for all courses below the tenth grade 
the omission of cube root, theory of exponents, the binomial theorem, imaginary 
and complex numbers, square root of polynomials, simultaneous equations 
in more than two unknowns, all radicals except cases involving nothing more 
complicated than a monomial surd in the denominator of a fraction, and 
radical equations except simple types arising in connection with solution of 
formulas. 

An algebra text, which embodies many of the recommendations of the 
National Committee, was copyrighted by Harry C. Barber in 1926; the book, 
Everyday Algebra for the Ninth School Year, is one of a series intended for 
grades 7, 8, and 9. 

Some of the fundamental differences between the old and the new. text- 
books of algebra are indicated by the following data concerning exercises, 
rules, and definitions found in the two books which have been chosen as repre- 
sentative. 

Number of Exercises Number of Exercises Number of | Number of 


Solved Completely Not Solved Definitions Rules 
Gelhewe 22.2200. 242 548 22 48 
SS ee 30 4432 27 14 


A more comprehensive study of 257 textbooks in which changes in the 
content of elementary algebra from 1818 to 1928 are considered is that of 
Chateauneuf. Her data were grouped in ten-year periods and show that the 
more significant changes between the periods 1910-1920 and 1920-1928 are 


“Warren Colburn. Introduction to Algebra Upon the Inductive Method of Instruction. 
Preface, Hilliard, Gray and y, 1839, 
“Reorganisation of Mathematics in Secondary Education, 27. 
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an increase in the percentage of space devoted to general equations and 
formulas and a decrease in the space devoted to factoring, factors, and 
multiples. She also compared the changes of content materials from 1890 
to 1928 with the changes recommended by the National Committee and found 
that they are similar in the following ways: 

1. An increase in both number and percentage of verbal exercises. 


2. A decrease in the percentage of tool exercises (although there was an 

increase in the mean number). 

3. A decrease in the emphasis on complicated algebraic technique. 

4. Limitation of drill to certain processes deemed necessary by the com- 

mittee.!* 

The studies which have been pointed out tend to show that three major 
changes have come about in the teaching of algebra in the last century ; namely, 
the introduction of the function concept, the elimination of progressions, and 
the introduction of trigonometry. Other changes are an increase in the num- 
ber of exercises and a decrease in the number of formal rules and definitions. 
Although some of the changes have been gradual, we are cognizant of the fact 
that they have eventuated in simplification. 


Ill 


At present the conventional course in mathematics for grades seven to 
twelve inclusive consists of, arithmetic or general mathematics for two years, 
a year of algebra, a year of geometry, then more algebra, and finally a review 
of algebra and geometry, with an elective course in solid geometry and trig- 
onometry. The number of schools to reject the conventional plan in order to 
carry the general mathematics and correlation ideas into the senior high 
school reached such a magnitude by 1933 that the National Council included 
in the Eighth Yearbook an article called “Coherence and Diversity in Sec- 
ondary Mathematics.”?7 


The essential features of the article represent an amplification of the ideas 
introduced in the United States by E. H. Moore in 1902.18 In order to show 


the practical application of some of the theories developed the author of the 
article presented the following course of study : 





“Amy Olive Chateauneuf. Changes in the Content of Elementary Algebra Since the 
of the High School Movement As Revealed by the Textbooks of the Period, 
140 ff, University of Pennsylvania, 1929. 

Beatley. “Coherence and Diversity in Secondary Mathematics,” Eighth Year- 
book of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 4, 165-215. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1933. 

“Eliakim Hastings Moore. “On the Foundations of Mathematics,” First Yearbook 
of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 32-57. Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1926. 
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For Inrerior STUDENTS 


[March 


For Superior STUDENTS 


Grape 7 


Geometry (a full half year) and arith- 
metic. 


Geometry (a full half year) and arith- 
metic. 


Grave 8 


Algebra (a full half year) and arith- 
metic. 


Formula, graph, equation; arithmetic; 
geometry, including trigonometry of the 
right triangle. 


Grape 9 


Algebra, advanced arithmetic (compu- 
tation), and numerical trigonometry—for 
the upper 40 per cent of students in this 


Junior business training, with incidental 
arithmetic, taught by the commercial de- 
partment. (This ends the prescribed 
course in mathematics for the lower 60 








per cent.) A half year non-mathematical 
course in generalization and logical argu- 
mentation designed to preserve so far as 
possible the outcomes of algebra and 
geometry. 


Grave 10 
Demonstrative geometry for the upper 
50 per cent of students in this grade. 
After this is well started, a continuation 
of algebra in parallel with it. (Those 
who take algebra in Grade 9 ought to 
continue through Grade 10 before dropping 
mathematics. ) 


No mathematics above this point for 
inferior students. 


Grape 11 
Demonstrative geometry and algebra in No mathematics. 
parallel, completing the usual course in 
elementary mathematics. 
Grave 12 


A comprehensive course in trigonome- No mathematics. 
try, solid geometry, algebra, analytic 
geometry, and some references to the 
methods to the calculus. 

It is highly probable that the development of the educational theories of 
the twentieth century has exerted a more profound influence on geometry than 
on any other phase of mathematics of secondary schools. At the beginning 
of the twentieth century Cajori wrote: “It is a remarkable fact in the history 
of geometry, that the Elements of Euclid, written two thousand years ago, are 
still regarded by many as the best introduction to the mathematical sciences.” 


Thomas J. McCormick, in 1910, cited the few changes apparent in the 
teaching and study of geometry since Euclid’s time. He said: 

“It is a common ‘place of educational history that geometry as taught in our schools 
is, in its didactic form, essentially the geometry of Euclid’s Elements, and apart from the 
supplying of practical motives in teaching, the only advance which has been made in the 
didactic presentation of the principles of geometry in 2,000 years has been, first the re- 
duction of verbiage of the old elements, and the economizing by the use of concise 





*Florian Cajori. A History of Mathematics, 36. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1901. 
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language and shorthand symbols of the linguistic form in which the proportions were 
presented and proved.”” 


George P. Kerr says: 


“In no subject has the influence of modern psychology been slower in effecting teaching 
than in plane geometry. We teach the texts as they are written. To study these proposi- 
tions the pupil reads and rereads the proofs until he can reproduce them. The pupil, of 
course, does not discover, is not challenged, does little thinking, hence gains little power 
in thinking, the development of which is the chief aim in the teaching of plane geometry.”™ 


A consideration of geometry in Massachusetts may serve as an index to 
the status of geometry in the United States as a whole. In 1834 only two 
towns in the state offered geometry ; however, the number increased to eighteen 
by 1840, and by 1860 geometry had been firmly established in the curriculum 
of the state high schools.2? It is evident, therefore, that there was little 
demand for geometry texts during the first half of the twentieth century. 

In 1932 Dell Terry made a comparative analysis of seventeen geometry 
textbooks of different periods in order to discover changes, which have been 
made in the textbooks from Euclid down to the present time.2* Miss Terry 
has included among the analyses: Brewster’s translation-of Legendre, pub- 
lished by Charles Davies in 1828; Plane Geometry by W. W. Strader and 
L. D. Rhoades, 1927; and Plane Geometry by J. O. Hassler, 1930. Legendre 
may be considered as a representative geometry textbook in use in the sec- 
ondary schools of the United States in 1834. Plane Geometry by Strader 
and Rhoades is a text which has been extensively used in second schools of 
the United States since 1927. Hassler’s Plane Geometry is the most recent 
publication, which was considered by Miss Terry. 


Davies’ Legendre began to replace Euclid in the American schools after 
1817. All of the theorems given in Legendre have complete rigorous proofs, 
although the proofs are not characterized by the extreme rigor of those 
found in Euclid. It has been pointed out that one decided advantage of the 
text was that the problems were placed by themselves at the end of each 
section. Another feature of Legendre, which may have been considered an 
advantage, is the reference of theorems to particular figures. Such reference 
was considered a radical change in view of the fact that the theorems in 
Euckd were always stated in general terms. The author was, however, suffi- 
ciently conservative to include an index, showing the propositions of Legendre 
which correspond to the principal propositions of the “Elements.” 

Strader and Rhoades have, in their text Plane Geometry, continued to 


*Thomas J. McCormick. “Why Do We Study Geometry: A Historical and Philo- 
Retrospect?” Proceedings of the National Educational Association, 1910, 508. 
"George P. Kerr. “New Books,” Mathematics Teachers, 19, 52. 
“Alexander James Inglis. Rise of the High School in Massachusetts, 113. Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1911. 
_ “Dell Terry. An Analysis of Some Plane Geometry Textbooks. Unpublished Thesis 
in the Graduate School of Peabody College, Nashville, 1932. 
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refer theorems to particular figures and have added numerous pictures con- 
taining geometrical designs. Many of the theorems have been stated in such 
a way that the hypothesis precedes the conclusion and formal demonstrations 
are introduced by hints and simple one-step exercises. Theorems, which are 
essential for subsequent development of other theorems, are called “Tools” 
and summaries of the theorems are placed at the close of each chapter. A 
summary of the terms used is contained in the appendix together with the dic- 
tionary form of definition for some of the terms. 

Hassler’s Plane Geometry is organized in such a way that the first 216 
pages offer sufficient material to provide for instruction adequate to satisfy 
college entrance requirements. In each section the author gives some ex- 
ercises which he indicates as optional and, at the end of the book, a series of 
tests with complete explanation of their use and purpose. Many of the 
theorems are introduced by experimental exercises and the learning of formal 
definitions is believed to be facilitated by supplementary exercises which 
might stimulate the thinking of the pupil. Other features of the text which 
show marked changes in the teaching of geometry are the introduction of 
trigonometry and algebra, where such an introduction will simplify the solu- 
tions, and the incorporation of the story of geometry. Hassler’s presentation 
of the content of geometry is in harmony with a statement of objectives 
formulated by Hassler and Smith. The statement is: “We should teach 
demonstrative geometry in the senior high school mainly (though not ex- 
clusively) as a course in reasoning and aim to develop powers and habits of 
careful, accurate, and independent thinking rather than to present the subject 
as a finished model of deductive logic.”™* 

Ellen M. Freeman has made a similar analysis of textbooks and formulated 
conclusions similar to those of Miss Terry. A study of these investigations 
shows that there was a gradual change in geometry texts during the nineteenth 
century followed by a marked change since 1900. It seems pertinent to 
remark that Miss Freeman’s study indicates that the number of authors who, 
at the time of writing textbooks, are engaged in secondary education has 
increased during the last hundred years. 

It has been pointed out that in the courses of study in effect in most schools 
today the plane geometry course is followed by algebra, and an elective course 
in solid geometry and trigonometry. It seems significant, however, that the 
course of study suggested by Beatley includes analytic geometry and some 
reference to the methods of the calculus. Another course which is, perhaps, 





“Jasper O. Hassler and Rolland R. Smith. The Teaching of Secondary Mathematics, 
12, 297. Macmillan Company, New York, 1930. 

™Ellen M. Freeman. “Textbook Trends in Plane Geometry,” School Review, 40, 282- 
294, April, 1932. 
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one of the most complete and suggestive outlines for work in grades ten, 
eleven, and twelve is that presented by W. D. Reeve.”* These courses show 
that some of the traditional material from the college level has been extended 
into the high school, and indicate an attempt to break down the teaching of 
mathematics in “water-tight” compartments. 

The organization of courses which are to follow plane geometry has been 
determined, in a large measure, by the recommendations of the National 
Committee and the College Entrance Examination Board. Many attempts 
to improve the traditional organization, nevertheless, have been made by 
teachers conducting experimental courses. Mr. John Swenson, for example, 
has done a notable piece of work in the Wadleigh High School in New York 
City.?* 

The type of program given by Beatley demands more of the individual 
teacher than is now expected. “In fact, certain adverse criticisms of this 
program were directed not so much at the ideas proposed as at the apparent 
failure to recognize how foreign they are to the professidnal equipment of 
most teachers in service.”’8 

The training which high school teachers in the United States have had 
varies so greatly that it is difficult to make any single statement which is 
strictly true for all. It may be said, however, that “Minimum educational 
qualifications for new teachers may be determined by at least three agencies: 
(1) State departments of education which are assuming increasingly large 
degrees of responsibility for the certification of teachers, (2) accrediting 
agencies which require minimum preparation of teachers as a prerequisite 
to recognition of schools, and (3) local boards of education which may pro- 
mulgate standards and minimum qualifications above the level required either 
by state departments of education or by accrediting agencies.” 

The National Committee noted the wide divergence in certification re- 
quirements and proposed a standard of certification for teachers of mathe- 
matics. The study made by Deffenbaugh and Zeigel with other studies directly 


concerned with teachers of mathematics tend to show the limited influence 
of the proposal. 





™W. D. Reeve. “The Mathematics of the Senior High School,” Teachers College 
Record, 27, 274-286. 


™John Swenson, “Selected Topics in Calculus for the High School,” Third Yearbook 
of the borage ; hy ouncil of Teachers of Mathematics, 102-134. Columbia University Press, 
lew Yor 


"Ralph Beatley, op. cit., 215. 
"W. S. Deffenbaugh and William H. Zeigel, Jr. “Selection and Appointment of 
Teachers,” Department of Interior Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1933, 12, 2, 15. 


Catherine Evans. “Status and Preparation of Mathematics Teachers.” Unpublished 
Master of Arts Thesis, University of Kansas, 1931. 
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IV 

From the preceding discussion it would seem that the mathematics courses 
of 1834 were dominated by the theory of formal discipline and a narrow 
utilitarianism. With the advent of experimental psychology the theory of 
formal discipline was undermined. As a result, the content and method of 
teaching the mathematics of the secondary schools of the nineteenth century, 
from our present point of view, seem to have been in a state of flux. The 
limited perspective and the probable error involved in extrapolation, however, 
make it exceedingly difficult to establish, with any degree of certainty, a 
hierarchy of the most significant changes. The changes in the development 
of mathematics as an instrument of control and the reorganization of the 
foundations of pure mathematics, nevertheless, have eventuated in a con- 
sideration of mathematics as a “product of social learning.”®° 

E. H. Moore was probably the first American to attempt to bridge the 
chasm which had arisen between pure and applied mathematics in order to 
establish a basis for “correlated mathematics.” As a fundamental change he 
advocated the laboratory method based on a two-period plan, so that the pupil 
might be given a sufficient number of mathematical concepts and cognate con- 
cepts to enable him to appreciate quantity as quantity. 


During 1934 the aim of the teaching of mathematics was to give mathe- 
matical knowledge of two kinds, namely, “instrumental” and “pure.” The 
term “instrumental,” as here employed, describes a type of mathematics that 
is capable of immediate technological application. The term “pure,” on the 
other hand, describes a type of mathematics the study of which is believed to 
lead to a knowledge of relationships, that is, what H. C. Morrison calls 
“attitudes of understanding,”** and what Wm. C. Bagley calls “background 
knowledge.”** The distinction between instrumental or practical mathe- 
matics and pure or theoretical mathematics lies not in utility per se, but in the 
“when” of application. Since the temporal element constitutes the only valid 
criterion of difference between the two types of mathematics, it is a fallacy 
to make practical and immediate synonymous terms. 


Theory is in the end, as has been well said, the most practical of all things, because this 
widening of the range of attention beyond nearby purpose and desire eventually results in 
the creation of wider and farther-reaching purposes and enables us to use a much wider 
and deeper range of conditions and means than were expressed in the observation of 
primitive practical purposes.” 





“Henry C. Morrison. Basic Principles in Education, 6, 216. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, New York, 1934. 
“Henry C. Morrison. The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School, 2,21. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1928. 
"William C. . ’ Education and Emergent Man, 5, 70-73. Thomas Nelson and 
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VALUE OF PRACTICE TEACHING IN THE 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


EARL A. COLLINS 
State Teachers College, Warrensburg, Missouri 





The question has been raised from time to time as to the value of practice 
teaching in the professional training of teachers. Many have said that if a 
student knows his subject matter that somehow he will be inspired with the 
knowledge of how to teach from the beginning without any professional train- 
ing or practice work. 

Professional leaders in education, however, have looked upon the practice 
training of teachers as comparable to the interneship in medicine, the clinic 
in dentistry, or the moot court in law. In practice work professional leaders 
point out that the embryonic teachers secure practical application of the 
theory they have learned in the classroom. Lawyers and physicians believe 
in this practice period for the young lawyer or physician. They have faith in 
this phase of training as an essential part of becoming a real practitioner. 

When a young man, for example, has finished medical college he has not 
had the actual experience of meeting sick people in more than just a casual 
way. He has not had the opportunity to take hold of a new case and to 
develop a diagnosis for it. He may have seen a good many cases in the clinic 
and teaching rooms, but he has not had the opportunity to study them in- 
timately for himself. This the interneship teaches him to do, giving him the 
advantage of studying cases under and with the advice of a teacher. In this 
way the interne gains experience, guided by experienced men, whereas if he 
does not serve as an interne he has to gain his experience upon the public 
who becomes the loser. The interneship in medicine is now required by 
most states before a graduate of medicine can begin to practice. Some schools 
even withhold the degree until the graduate has served this apprenticeship. 
A year of interneship, experienced practitioners feel, gives a young doctor 
the actual experience and responsibilities of a real practitioner, but his work 
is checked and guided so that no harm may result should mistakes occur. 
Thus he gains confidence in himself. 

How much more important, then, it is that young, inexperienced teachers 
do not practice on defenseless children without some guiding hand to direct 
them. The inexperienced teacher may learn to teach without doing practice 
teaching, but the public is the loser. Without practice teaching the new 
teacher learns by the trial and error method while helpless children pay the 
penalty. 

Non-professional colleges have, in some states, been permitted to offer 
courses in education for the training of teachers. Naturally these schools are 
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not adequately equipped to give training in practice work. Objections are 
sometimes raised from these quarters as to the value gained by such training. 

Studies completed in this field, however, seem to indicate that practice 
teaching is a valuable training. The results of a study made recently by 
G. C. Brandenburg and O. C. Trimble of Purdue University’ show the 
attitude of public school administrators in Indiana toward practice teaching. 
A questionnaire was mailed to 1,004 school men in Indiana. Replies were 
received from 623 or 62% of those addressed. 


Among other things, the administrators were asked to rank, in order of 
their importance, the following courses: Philosophy, Philosophy of Educa- 
tion, General Psychology, General Methods, Practice Teaching, Special 
Methods, School Administration, and Miscellaneous Educational Subjects 
(this last to be written in). Practice Teaching was given first place rank by 
each of the following groups of persons: (1) Principals of high schools, 
(2) county superintendents, (3) city superintendents, (4) members of college 
faculties. The unclassified group ranked Practice Teaching as 4.5 place, but 
the group, as a whole, gave Practice Teaching first rank. 

Professor M. E. Ligon, chairman of a Committee on Specialization of 
Teachers, reported to the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools at 
Lexington, Kentucky, in 1929 that, in response to a questionnaire, approxi- 
mately 4,000 teachers placed Practice Teaching first in importance in the list 
of subjects pursued while in college.? 

Moreover, others agree upon the value of Practice Teaching. College 
students who have recently completed this type of work are in agreement with 
studies made elsewhere. The opinions of 200 students, who had completed 
work in this particular type of training, were secured as to the value of 
Practice Teaching. In one of their regular professional meetings the stu- 
dents were asked to write their opinions. They were asked not to reveal their 
names so that they would feel free to give their honest, unbiased opinions 
without fear of having the answers credited against them. All of this group 
had completed courses in Introduction to Teaching, Introduction to Educa- 
tional Psychology and Technique of Teaching. In addition, many of them 
had completed other courses as History of Education, Child Psychology, 
Tests and Measurements, and other kindred courses. In most cases a course 
in Methods in the subject taught had also been completed. 

Were these students qualified to form an opinion as to the value of Prac- 
tice Teaching? If college preparation is of any value in helping students to 





*Brandenburg, G. C., and Trimble, O. C. “What the Public School Administrator 
Thinks of Professional Training in Education,” mimeograph form. 

*Sherrod, C. C. The Training School Journal of The National Education Associe- 
tion. Volume XX, January, 1931, pp. 17-18. 
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formulate their judgments, they were well prepared. The number of college 
hours credit held by these students ranged from 40 to over 150 with only one 
holding between forty and fifty college hours and four holding over 150 college 
hours. The median student held 103.1 hours while the middle 50% ranged 
from 78.8 hours to 114.5 hours. If college and professional training may 
be used as a basis, these students were well qualified to form judgments as 
to Practice Teaching. 

In addition to this training some of these teachers in training had had 
experience teaching in the public schools. Only 166 reported on their ex- 
perience and, of this number, 114 had not had practical experience in the 
public schools while 55 had had some experience. Practically 331/3 per 
cent had had experience in teaching. 

Further, these teachers had experienced training in practice teaching other 
than the present course and were therefore able to better formulate their 
judgments. Only five out of a total of 196 who answered concerning previous 
practice teaching had not had other experience in this phase of training. 
Eighty-two had had one term of practice teaching, sixty-eight two terms, 
thirty-four three terms, four had four terms, and three had completed five 
terms. It is seen by these data that these teachers were well qualified to form 
judgments on practice teaching if previous experience could be used as a 
criterion. 

Do practice teachers resent having to do this type of work as a part of their 
training? Sixty-three students answered this question, fifty-eight of which 
answered that they did not and five did resent such work. 

Do students feel that practice teaching is an unnecessary task? To this 
question they were asked to answer “Yes” or “No.” A total of 193 students 
answered this question out of which 184 answered “No” and nine answered 
“Yes.” A very small proportion of the students feel that student teaching is 
unnecessary. 

Are written lesson plans objectionable to students? It is seen in Table I 
that written lesson plans are not objectionable to practice teachers. 


TABLE I 
Are Supervisors Justirigp In DEMANDING THat Lesson PLans Be Maprt ann Use? 
Answer Frequency 

ME 5 nahi grails dniiiinhe Buses eid awns +o¥ednekis case 160 
ea, SE RAS SARE a mn nT 35 
Rd 02 sc whdnia cewee sas edo ceaern veces 4 
General plans are all right ...............cceeeeeeeeeees 1 

eh ins ae aie ental: ek iens it wgmelasibies 200 


By far the greater number felt that supervisors were justified in demand- 
ing that student teachers make and use written plans. This evidence points 
to the fact that student teachers are sincere in their efforts in learning how to 
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teach and recognize the value of having a written plan to follow during their 
practice periods. 

How do student teachers feel toward destructive criticism from their 
supervisors? Do they welcome destructive criticism as well as constructive 
criticism? To the latter question 191 students stated that they preferred both 
types of criticism while 9 did not want destructive criticism. 

Students do not object to short weekly conferences with their advisors. 
Only four out of a total of 195 stated that they had any objections to these 
regular conferences. 

Another indication that student teachers are sincere in their efforts to 
become proficient in their profession is that 150 out of 197 were satisfied to 
have their supervisors enter their rooms at any time. Thirty-six wanted to 
be notified in advance of these visits and eleven stated that it did not matter 
to them whether they were notified or not. 

Should supervisors show the teacher all notes made in class? Again the 
evidence points to the fact that most students teachers were anxious for 
criticism of their work and wanted to know all of the notations made by the 
supervisor while in their classes. One hundred twenty-two wanted to see 
the notes made while thirty-six did not. The whole trend of this study seems 
to be that the students accept the supervisor as their teacher and helper and 
are anxious to secure all the aid from him they possibly can. 

What real benefits do student teachers feel that they have received from 
their practice training? Eleven possible benefits were listed and students 
were asked to check these items which recorded the benefits each individual 
received. They were given opportunity to add other possible benefits which 
they felt had been received. Student teachers were very positive as to the 
value of the eleven items listed below. The most outstanding benefit from 
practice teaching is that it helped the student to develop confidence in his 
ability. One hundred sixty-five students felt that they received such value 
from their practice work. The next highest with 159 checks was that it 
helped to arouse interest in children. If practice teaching had no other value, 
it seems that this item would be enough to justify its existence. 


TABLE II 
Benerrts Derive From Practice TEACHING 
Answer Frequency 
Helped to develop confidence in my own ability...................0eceeceeeeees 165 
ee oe ce ksccle blr adeucehed ee vsessacece 159 
nn Oe i NE IONS. since svinseee's cod ves spesvecces ei 156 
Learned to help children to enjoy their work.................ccecceeceeeeees 142 
Helped to take care of individual differences...................0ccceeeeeeeees 140 
Helped to select proper aims or purposes for each recitation.................. 139 
Helped me to teach children to reason. .........ccccccecscccccccccccccccecces 112 
Aided in helping children to connect new subject matter properly.............. 106 


Aided in helping children to take active part in classroom work 
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Taught me to help children to express ideas clearly and concisely............... 93 
Taught me to present review or drill successfully...............0eeeeeeeeeees 73 

This paper reveals two facts concerning the value of practice teaching : 
first, other studies show that teachers in the field think of practice teaching 
as the most valuable subject pursued in college ; second, students who are just 
completing their courses in practice teaching are emphatic in their praise of 
the value of such training. 

Students have a kindly feeling toward their practice work. Only a small 
number resent having to do it. They feel that it is a necessary part of their 
training in becoming proficient. 

These students are in favor of written lesson plans and are anxious to 
secure destructive and constructive criticism on their work. 

Further, they welcome conferences with their supervisors and expressed 
a wish to see any comments made by them while visiting their classes. 

These students were definite in their opinion as to values received from 
this type of training. It helped to develop confidence in their ability to teach, 
aroused their interest in children, assisted them in organizing their subject 
matter, placed emphasis on enjoyment of their work, and other values. 

Evidence from this study points to the fact that those in the field of edu- 
cation do not question the value of practice teaching. Further, it is seen that 
students themselves realize the value of this training and are anxious to secure 
the best type of training in it. Although the data in this paper are not con- 
clusive proof, due to the limited number of cases, it does show the tendency 
of what student teachers and others think of this training. Surely such evi- 
dence should offset some of the criticism presented by those who are in accord 
with the plans that young teachers should serve a term of apprenticeship before 
they are allowed to practice their profession on defenseless children. 








A NOTE CONCERNING THE KUHLMANN- 
ANDERSON TESTS 


CLAUDE L. NEMZEK 
University of Minnesota 








Boynton,’ in his recent book on the measurement of intelligence, remarks : 
“Probably the greatest contributions of recent years to the customary knowl- 
edge-speed type of examination are the Kuhlmann-Anderson Tests.” That 
these tests have certain commendatory features which are obvious to one who 
has studied the educational and psychological publications containing analyses 
of data obtained from the administration of these, as well as other, tests is 
quite generally accepted. However, there are also numerous studies which 
portray in at least an equally obvious manner certain fallacious assumptions 
regarding the use of the Kuhilmann-Anderson Tests. 

In the first place, people who have used the Kuhimann-Anderson Tests 
have assumed that the separate tests for the various grades yield comparable 
mental ages and IQ’s. This fact is clearly shown in a number of studies. 
Nilson,?»* for instance, treated Kuhlmann-Anderson mental ages and IQ’s 
of 169 cases ranging in age from 6 to above 20 years of age as comparable 
measures. Likewise, Provost* used mental ages and IQ’s obtained from the 
administration of the Kuhlmann-Anderson Tests to 80 pupils in grades 4, 5, 
6, 7, and 8, who ranged in age from 8-9 to 17-5, in combined distributions. 
Rosebrook® lumped mental ages and IQ’s of 288 girls in grades 1-12, inclusive; 
the same procedure was followed by Yepson® in a study including 237 girls 
ranging in age from 5-18. 

The battery consists of nine separate test booklets for grades 1 (first 
semester), 1 (second semester), 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8, and 9 to maturity. 
The standardization of the Kuhlmann-Anderson Tests does not warrant the 
assumption that the tests give comparable mental ages and IQ’s along the 





*See p. 240, Boynton, Paul L. Intelligence: Its Manéfestations and Measurements. 
New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1933. 466 pp. 

*Nilson, Kenneth. “Certain Intelligence Aspects of a Group of Physically Disabled 
Pupils in Minnesota Public Schools,” Journal of Educational Research, 26: 513-516, 
March, 1933, No. 7. 

*Nilson, Kenneth. “Physically Disabled Persons in Minnesota and an Analysis of 
Certain Factors in Their Education and Vocational Rehabilitation,” Unpublished Doctor's 
Dissertation. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, June, 1931. 446 pp. 

“Provost, Clarence Louis. “An Analytical Study of the Achievement of Elementary 
School Children,” Unpublished Master's Thesis. Oxford: University of Mississippi, 
July, 1931. 142 pp. 

Wilda Mae. “Some Psychological Observations in a Private School for 
ol Unpublished Doctor's Dissertation. Columbus: Ohio State University, 1931. 
Pp. 

*Yepson, Lloyd Nicoli. “The Objective Estimation of Social Adjustment,” Unpub- 

lished Doctor’s Dissertation. Columbus: Ohio State University, 1931. 236 pp. 
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entire scale. Despite the fact that the standardization of the tests does not 
justify the practice of lumping the results obtained from the nine test booklets, 
it has been done in numerous instances. Some of the studies mentioned, as 
well as others in published and unpublished sources, contain data which demon- 
strate that the mental ages and IQ’s along the scale are not directly comparable. 
Rosebrook’s doctoral dissertation contains some concrete evidence relating to 
this point. She found that the mean IQ of the pupils in grades 1-6 was 118 
(S. D., 13.1) ; whereas, the mean IQ of the pupils in grades 7-12 was 109 
(S. D., 14.1). This represents a difference in mean IQ’s of nine points. 
Even when the median values are considered, a distinct difference still remains. 
The median IQ for grade 1-6 was 117; for grades 7-12, 113. This situation 
was quite puzzling to Rosebrook who could not account for downward selec- 
tion in the higher grades. Normally one would expect selective factors to raise 
the mean IQ in the higher grades. The data presented by Rosebrook, there- 
fore, suggest that the Kuhlmann-Anderson Tests do not yield comparable 
measures along the entire scale. 

In other words, the Kuhlmann-Anderson Tests may not yield constant 
IQ’s because the difficulty of the materials is probably not equal at all points 
along the scale. This means that a child obtaining an IQ of 100 on the grade 
1 (first semester) booklet of tests, by virtue of the standardization of the 
tests alone, might not obtain IQ’s of 100 on the booklets of tests designed for 
the other grades. Therefore, the raw IQ’s yielded by the nine separate test 
booklets should be equated before they are treated as comparable measures. 


A REPLY TO PROFESSOR NEMZEK 


I am neither father nor godfather to the Kuhlmann-Anderson tests, my 
only interest in them being one of a purely professional nature. The original 
statement which Professor Nemzek quoted from a published analysis of these 
tests was simply one of several evaluative statements which were made with 
respect to various group examinations. It certainly does not impute perfec- 
tion to these or any other psychometric aids. 

As regards the statement which Professor Nemzek makes to the effect 
that several studies (as cited) have assumed comparable mental ages and 
IQ’s for various parts of the tests, we can grant the accuracy of the assertion 
and still say nothing about these tests, either favorable or unfavorable. In 
more direct terms it must appear that most of the foregoing article is entirely 
irrelevant to the problem which was being attacked. In the references to 
Rosebrook’s study, however, we do tend to find what are ostensibly more 
pertinent criticisms. An actual study of Rosebrook’s dissertation, though, 
shows that the burden of her analysis was far different from that which might 
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be expected from the cited review. It is true that she found a mean IQ of 
118 for the Lower School and 109 for the Upper School, but on the next page 
she shows that this discrepancy is present only when the chronological age 
base in IQ determination is 16 years. For the same groups the mean IQ’s 
are 118 and 117 when 14 years is taken as the basic chronological age. In 
other words, the burden of this part of Rosebrook’s study is mainly a con- 
sideration of the best methods of expressing the results obtained from the 
use of the tests. Thus, she says, in one of her major conclusions: “This 
study points to the need of some constant measure to be adopted for all tests 
in which results will be more comparable for scientific purposes.” 

Where Rosebrook centered her attention on evidences of validity she did 
find that there was some discrepancy between that which might have been 
expected and that which she actually found, and, further, that Kuhlmann 
himself admitted a certain amount of inconsistency. Despite this she says: 
“A third conclusion which our data justify is that the Kuhlmann-Anderson 
Test selects and points out the superior, average, and dull child. One may 
not be entirely satisfied with the M.A. or IQ at particular levels such as in the 
Upper School discussed above, but the affixing of rank to individuals within 
the group is, generally speaking, satisfactory and valid. This conclusion 
points out the need for some other measure to be adopted than the M.A. or 
IQ.” Still further, where she studies the relationship between the Kuhlmann- 
Anderson Tests and the Stanford-Binet, most widely used of all individual 
examinations, she found that they were not measuring the same thing, as 
testified to by a correlation of .62, but she interpreted this as something of an 
asset of the Kuhlmann-Anderson Tests. Still further in this connection it is 
most interesting to note that though she rates the Standford-Binet quite high, 
feeling as she does that it has justified itself by its works, she puts it no higher 
than the Kuhlmann-Anderson Tests. Thus, she says: “On the basis of these 
results, no definite recommendation can be made as to which test is the most 
practical for purposes of education guidance at the Columbus School for 
Girls.” 

To return to the main point of attack, though, the crux of the problem is 
the selection of an adequate chronological age base. In the reference Professor 
Nemzek cited I have argued for a basal age of around 14 years. In this 
position there are many who concur, notably Pintner,’ Wells,? and Dearborn; 
with additional evidence from the vast amount of Army testing* calling for 





*Pintner, Rudolph. Intelligence Testing, Revised Edit. Henry Holt & Co., 1931. 

*Wells, F. L. Mental Tests in Clinical Practice. World Book Co., 1927. 

*Dearborn, W. F. “The Intelligence Quotients of Adults and Related Problems.” 
J. Educ. Res., 1926, p, 307. 

"Yerkes, Robert M., Editor. “Psychological Examining in the United States Army.” 
Memoirs of the National Academy of Sciences, 1921. Vol. XV, pg. 654. Government 
Printing Office. 
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an even lower level. As a matter of fact, most any test can be shown to yield 
illogical results if 16 is taken as a basal age. Thus, the Henmon-Nelson Test 
was given in the Peabody Demonstration School in 1933. In grades 12, 11, 
and 10, all of which had median chronological ages in excess of 16 years, the 
respective IQ medians were 107, 106, and 101. Where 14 was used as the 
basal age the IQ medians were 121, 121, and 115. The 9th grade had a 
median IQ of 98, if 16 was used as the basal age, and 105 if 14 was used. 
From this point down, all median chronological ages were less than 14, and 
thus each child’s IQ could be figured around his actual life age. The test was 
given through the 3rd grade. The median IQ’s from the 8th through the 3rd 
grades were: 112.5, 116.5, 113.3, 117.5, 120, 116. Certainly the results in 
the high school are quite out of line with the other data if 16 is used as a 
basal age. On the other hand, the high school data are thoroughly in accord 
with normal expectancy if 14 is used. 

Of course, all of this makes one realize the subjective nature of IQ’s for 
adults and even adolescents. Psychology would do well to drop this technique 
in the upper age ranges, at least. Rosebrook herself suggests the use of 
centiles, instead of intelligence quotients, a suggestion which is not new either 
in theory or practice. Heinis® has developed what has been termed a Personal 
Constant as a substitute. Other procedures have been followed at times. 
Certainly, though, there is little room for attack on any test, Kuhlmann- 
Anderson, Henmon-Nelson, Stanford-Binet,* or any other, if the only thing 
which can be said against it is that the IQ’s derived from its use in the upper 
grades are of questionable significance and validity. 


Paut L. Boynton, Peabody College. 





*Heinis, H. “A Personal Constant.” J. Educ. Psychol., 1926, 17, 163. 

‘Terman (The Measurement of Intelligence) is responsible for the Stanford-Binet 
and also for the 16 years basal age concept. Yet Terman’s own data, obtained with this 
test, indicate that 13 years rather than 16 is the upper limit of development. In fact, 
Terman’s findings favor the previously mentioned Army position rather than his own 
subjectively determined hypothesis. 








THE LIBRARIAN AS A COOPERATING 
INSTRUCTOR 


PAUL W. PAUSTIAN, 

Director, Social Studies Division, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 
DOROTHY MARTIN, 

Social Studies Division Librarian, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 





For several years Stephens College’ has been engaged in an intensive 
library program. Among its objectives are: centering the whole instruc- 
tional program around the library; aiding students in the more intelligent 
and effective use of books; increasing the emphasis upon individualized in- 
struction by bringing students, faculty members and books more naturally 
and closely together in the various library units. In the fall of 1933 a 
Social Science Division Library was established on an experimental basis. 


a 


Any library functions acceptably only when it is used intelligently and 
intensively by those for whom it exists. The Social Science Division Library 
is located adjacent to the class rooms and faculty offices of that division, It 
contains approximately twelve hundred books, four daily newspapers and 
twelve magazines. The library room is pleasantly furnished, well lighted, 
has an intimate atmosphere and can accommodate twenty-five students com- 
fortably at one time. Since this library is on the same floor which houses 
the faculty offices, students find it easy and natural to consult with professors 
without loss of time during their library study. Furthermore, a student in 
conference with his instructor is easily conducted to the stacks which con- 
tain source materials for the study of any particular project. The division 
library, being accessible to classrooms and offices, is used more frequently 
by the faculty and hence instructors know definitely what aids are available 
in the library for guiding their students. Instead of talking abstractly about 
books of note and importance the instructors can bring these books into the 
classroom without undue inconvenience, and thus create an immediate interest 
in these books for the student. Not infrequently instructors announce that 
they will be in the division library to supervise the study of such students 
as may seek aid and guidance. 

2. 

The Division Librarian, who is well trained in the Social Studies, has 
her schedule so arranged that she can visit weekly one section of every course 
offered in the division. Thus she knows the content, aim and trend of each 
course and is thereby enabled to suggest sources of information to students 
who come to the library with questions and problems. To familiarize her 





*Stephens College, a junior college fer women—enrollment 750 students. 
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still more adequately with the work of the division, she teaches one section 
of the Social Problems course, a prerequisite to advanced courses in the 
division. She also meets weekly in the conference of the instructors of this 
course. 

In order to individualize instruction more completely, the division director 
and the division librarian have developed a system of cooperation in aiding 
students working on individual projects. The division librarian was pro- 
vided with a list of the topics selected by individual students for specialized 
work. ‘The librarian then began collecting bibliographies on those topics 
so as to be in a position to aid efficiently when students came to her for advice 
and guidance. She did not hand the bibliographies to the students, but was 
ready to suggest additional sources to students after student exploration of 
sources had been exhausted. Every week, or as often as the student desired, 
each student came for a conference with the librarian to talk over her project. 
On a card devised for this purpose, the division librarian would record ques- 
tions asked by the student, difficulties encountered, suggestions offered, books 
being read, degree of adequacy of source materials available in the library, 
as well as other pertinent information relating to the student’s progress. At 
intervals of approximately two weeks, the division director and the librarian 
would go into conference to discuss each student’s progress card. In this 
conference particular problems would be discussed, certain common difficul- 
ties of students noted, and suggestions made with reference to succeeding 
librarian-student conferences. The division director was thus better able 
to guide his students than would otherwise have been the case and individual- 
ized instruction was made more vital. Thirty-five students were included in 
this venture last year with such successful results that similar methods are 
being employed in cooperation with ninety-five students this year. 


3. 

The Social Science Division Library has been a part of the Stephens 
library program for only one year and four months. Hence, comparable 
figures on the utilization of this library’s facilities are available for only four 
months. While it is difficult to devise effective measures of the use of a 
library, the following table, indicating student attendance and circulation of 
books from the division library, shows a marked and consistent increase in 
the months of the second year of the library’s existence : 


Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. oe 
Attendance 1933 ............... 363 933 1,170 947 3,513 
Attendance 1934 ............... 672 2,060 2,206 1,099 6,037 
Circulation 1933 ............... 74 58 106 70 208 
Circulation 1934 ............... 76 359 586 256 1,277 


Nore: It should perhaps be added that attendance was taken only of students who 
went to the stacks and actually sat down at the reading tables to study. During the 
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period of reading in the library by the student, it was not unusual to see her take and 
use from two to six or more books before leaving the reading table. Hence, while the 
circulation figures are rather low, they indicate that the division library is largely used 
as a reference room. It may also be added that many of the books in the division library 
are duplicated in the general library. Furthermore, a considerable number of the division 
library’s books were on reserve and could not be taken from the room. Keeping these 
comments in mind, the increased used of this small division library seems significant. 


4. 


Two incidental services of the division library may be mentioned. Ex- 
tensive use is made of bulletin boards. Each day important news items re- 
lating to the social sciences are clipped from newspapers, both local and 
foreign, and placed on the bulletin board; editorials of merit and comment 
of significance to materials currently studied in particular courses are simi- 
larly posted. Use is also made of the bulletin boards by posting annotated 
bibliographies covering available sources on particular problems then being 
discussed in some division course, as well as detailed clippings from recent 
newspapers on the same subjects. Thus the student’s attention is directed 
to the contemporary importance and reality of current social trends and the 
work of the classroom is correlated with daily living. 

Another service rendered by the division library staff is the posting of 
lists of articles in current magazines. As soon as the magazines arrive, the 
librarian incorporates the new articles in the bulletin board lists. Thus a 
fairly complete index of articles of interest to students of the social studies 
is compiled. It need hardly be added that these magazine article lists, top- 
ically arranged, become a valuable, readily available reference aid in later 
study by students and staff of continuing social problems. The division fac- 
ulty is also indebted to the division librarian for her alertness in discovering 
and making available to them for immediate use, articles and essays, books 
and reports on subjects of interest to specialists in economics, sociology, polit- 
ical science, or history. 

S. 

Summary Evaluation. This division library is still an experiment at 
Stephens College. At present its contribution toward more effective instruc- 
tion may be summarized as follows: 

1. It is well located for the convenience of students and faculty. 

2. Both students and faculty are making a more intensive use of library 

facilities. 

3. Students are using more books and library sources in their study. 

4. The availability of faculty members and the division librarian is prov- 

ing an aid in individualizing instruction. 

5. The division librarian, as a member of the faculty of the division, is 

successfully cooperating in the instruction and guidance of students. 
She is no longer custodian of books only. 
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6. The weekly conference of the division faculty, including the division 
librarian, makes possible fuller integration of method and materials 
utilized. 

7. The records kept by the division librarian help faculty members to keep 
more closely informed of the progress, difficulties and special aptitudes 
and interests of their students. 

8. As a result, this year a second division library has been established at 
Stephens, the Natural Science Division Library. 





THE KEY TO THE READING SITUATION 
(Continued from page 219) 


Speller will recall that the frontispiece shows a youth standing at the foot of 
a stairway ascending ever upward till it reaches the top of a mountain crowned 
with the Temple of Knowledge and Wisdom. From this temple emanates an 
effulgence of heavenly radiance which illuminates the pathway which the 
tender feet of the youth must climb. The way is steep but alluring, and by 
the side of the youth, uplifted hand pointing the way, stands his guide, an 
Angel of Light. 

Where was that Angel of Light when our youth flung away his book and 
turned forever from the hope of enlightenment ? 


The Angel of Light (being interpreted) is the administrator of the school. 
Elementary teachers, who are now customarily the only ones who are trained 
in any adequate knowledge and appreciation of children’s literature, do not 
have the power to provide the books for which their souls may long. High 
school teachers seldom have adequate knowledge of children’s interests in 
reading. For the same reason principals and superintendents are frequently 
unsympathetic toward such needs, and prefer to spend the school money on 
other things, which perhaps, making a more evident showing, will contribute 
more to the security of their positions. 

Within the last twenty years we have accomplished marvels in training 
elementary teachers in the elements of Children’s Literature. The great need 
now is to take the next step—to extend this training until every high school 
teacher and every principal and superintendent shall be allowed to go out as 
director of the young only when he has acquired a knowledge of the literature 
for childhood, which is the only sure foundation for the habit of reading. 








TESTING GENERALIZING ABILITY 


R. W. EDMISTON 
Miami University 








INTRODUCTION 

Statements of educational objectives stress the desirability of the pupil’s 
attainment of independent learning abilities. Remedial programs show some 
attempts to attack the same problem. Intelligence tests contain some mate- 
rials which propose to measure learning abilities. How much importance 
should be attached to the objective, to attain ability to do independent study? 
What methods of teaching effect training in how to study? To what extent 
should remedial programs emphasize the abilities necessary to all types of 
learning rather than the attainment in different subjects? Intelligence tests 
sample a variety of materials which exemplify the two types: (1) samplings 
of subject matter, and (2) samplings of learning abilities. 

That sections of intelligence tests are reading, comprehension, arithmetic, 
and vocabulary tests is shown by the fact that correlations of sections of the 
intelligence tests with the corresponding subject matter tests produce high 
coefficients of relationship. The scores from six hundred college freshmen’s 
reading tests correlated with their scores from the sections of their intelli- 
gence tests which are of similar form to the reading comprehension test pro- 
vide r = .88 which is as high as the correlation obtained from the scores 
of two forms of the intelligence test. The correlations of scores obtained 
by giving the parts of different intelligence tests which resembled arithmetic 
and vocabulary tests with scores from arithmetic and vocabulary tests re- 
spectively are .76 and .73. The writer has not determined whether or not 
the subject matter tests have reliability coefficients above .76 and .73 respec- 
tively. In any case the determined relationships between subject matter tests 
and parts of the intelligence tests point to the measurement of similar material. 

Many intelligence tests contain parts which do not fall under subject mat- 
ter headings. At least some of the parts attempt to measure ability to analyze 
and learn experiences. The writer offers the following study of generalizing 
ability as a feature of intelligence and education. 


Tue ProsLemM AND MeTHop oF ATTACK 
Can students be trained in learning abilities as well as in subject infor- 
mation? Can students be trained in generalizing ability, which requires 
analysis and organization?! If the secondary school is to lead to independent 
study, the pupils must be trained in all types of learning activity. General- 
izing experience is a learning activity which is frequently attributed to mental 





*Monroe, Walter S. Directing Learning in the High School. New York: Double 
day, Doran and Co., 1927, p. 34. 
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ability. If methods can be provided for the improvement in analysis and 
organization, generalizing ability becomes a product of training. 

In order to determine the possibility of training in generalization, tests 
requiring analysis and organization were prepared. Testing this objective is 
made difficult because previous learning could provide a memorized answer 
which might conform to the generalization to be provided. The tests were 
not of the objective type, but were made as objective as possible. The prob- 
lem required : 

1. Measurement of the generalizing ability of two groups. 

2. A period of instruction in methods to improve the generalizing ability. 

3. Measurement and comparison to determine the results of instruction. 


The tests consisted of paragraphs with varying numbers of analyses re- 
quired for organization with the correct generalization. Some emphasized 
merely an analysis to select the answer while others accentuated the organi- 
zation of a variety of associated facts. In making comparisons the number 
of analyses and. organizations and their accompanying complexity (number 
of attributing facts to be extracted by the analysis and the number to enter 
into the generalization) are the features equalized. Examples of the tests 
include scoring key. Each point to be extracted and combined in the gen- 
eralization is given a score of 2, each unnecessary statement a score of —1, 
and a contrary statement a negative score equal to the total possible positive 
score. Negative scores resulting were entered as zero in the final individual’s 
score. 

Data OBTAINED 


After tests had been administered to both groups, another similar set was 
provided for use in the instruction of the experimental group. The follow- 
ing instruction was provided : 

1. Analysis of generalization required by the question. Either underscore 
the features of the statement asking for the generalization or outline 
the requirements. 

2. Underscore in the paragraph each fact related to the features under- 
scored in the question; or following the outline of the requirements, 
complete an outline of the attributing features of the paragraph. 

3. Collect all repeated or restated facts into one statement. Produce the 
shortest statement of the generalization which covers the attributing 
features, without restating them in a long complex sentence. 

Two months intervened between the testing periods. The original tests 
plus a like number of new tests were given at the second testing period. The 
following data were forthcoming : 

The last column of the above table provides an estimate of the signifi- 
cance of the differences in improvement of the control and experimental 
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DATA FROM TWO ADMINISTRATIONS OF TEST NO. 1 
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groups in their ability to generalize. If the difference divided by the probable 
error of the difference is 4 or greater, the difference is entirely significant.” 
Therefore, the difference in the case of the experimental group designates 
learning ; in the case of the control group the difference is not significant of 
any learning. 

Test No. 2 was administered at the second period to provide a check on 
the reliability of the tests. These questions were arranged to provide a 
similar number of analyses and generalizations to that required by Test 
No. 1. Upon correlation of the scores (N = .60) form the two tests at the 
second period, the coefficient of correlation, r = .81, was obtained. This 
coefficient is higher than the coefficient obtained by correlating the scores 
from some of the different group intelligence tests.* 

Another interesting feature of generalizing ability is derived from the 
coefficients of correlation between the generalizing test scores and scores from 
the Otis group intelligence test. Correlation of the control group’s scores 
on generalizing and intelligence gives the coefficient of correlation, r = .66, 
in contrast to the coefficient, r == .37, of the instructed or experimental group. 
The coefficients from the scores before instruction were r = .62 and r == .58 
respectively. The training has lessened the relation or interdependence of 
generalizing ability and intelligence. This may in part be due to less effort 
for improvement on the part of the students who made relatively high scores 
on the first test of generalizing ability. A second similar study with 30 pupils 
in each group duplicates other findings but gives r = .65 and r = .53 as the 
correlations of the intelligence scores with the first and second generalizing 
scores respectively of the experimental group. 

The experimental and control groups were college students beyond the 
junior college level. These people should have attained the objectives of 
secondary education, but generalizing ability as an objective had not been 
attained in their secondary school instruction. 





"Garrett, H. A. Statistics in Psychology and Education. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1926. pp. 133-136. 

*Ruch, G. M. and Stoddard, George D. Tests and Measurements in High School 
Instruction. New York: World Book Co., 1927, pp. 218. 
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ConcLusION 
The data obtained in this study warrants the following conclusions: 
1. The generalizing ability of students can be greatly improved by 
training. 
2. The ability to generalize is no more dependent upon inteiligence as 


measured by group intelligence tests than are other features of edu- 
cation. 


3.’Tests of analysis and organization are the main features of generali- 
zation ; tests scored upon the number of these features provide reliable 
measures for generalization as shown by correlation of two forms. 

4. Learning abilities as well as information may be improved by learning. 
This fact offers some explanation of the changes in I.Q. which have 
been reported.* 


5. General education and remedial programs can emphasize learning abili- 
ties as well as subject information since the possibility of increasing 
these abilities has been demonstrated. 


Name 


The following tests are to be answered as designated. Add no informa- 
tion not given in the paragraph considered. 

Thought questions have been stressed in modern learning exercises and 
tests. A thought question must require reflective thinking. A question may 
call for reflective thinking today but will lack this value tomorrow if an 
acceptable answer has been memorized. The “get-by” attitude of many 
students has made memorized answers a large part of their repertoires and 
invalidated tests which purposed to measure reflective thinking or the use 
of knowledge. New questions must be used in testing dynamic knowledge. 
A large number of the applications of a general principle are appropriate for 
testing purposes. Unless these applications are not clearly expressed, any 
student who has a thorough knowledge of the principle can place every appli- 
cation with the general principle governing it. Where only some fraction 
of the applications offered are answered, it seems safe to conclude that these 
answers are memorized and show fixed associations rather than dynamic 
knowledge. Therefore, these answers are of no value as measures of dynamic 
knowledge. However, the result upon this entire group of applications does 
furnish a measure of each individual’s mastery of the general principle. 

From the above discussion, give a general procedure to obtain a score 
of mastery of a general principle or a dynamic knowledge of the principle. 
The introductory statement may be used or your own statement substituted. 





‘Burks, Barbara S. The Relative Influence of Nature and Nurture upon Mental 
Development; A Comparative Study of Foster Parent-Foster Child Resemblance and 
True Parent-True Child Resemblance. Twenty-Seventh Yearbook of the Natl. Soc. for 
the Study of Educ., pp. 219-316 (Public School Publ. Co.. 1928). 


Freeman, Frank N., Holzinger, Karl J., and Mitchell, Blythe C. The Influence of 
Environment on the Intelligence, School Achievement, and Conduct of Foster Children. 
Twenty-Seventh Yearbook of the Natl. Soc. for the Study of Educ. pp. 103-217 (Public 
School Publ. Co., 1928). 
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Mastery of a general principle is measured by a test which 
(offers a variety of new applications if all are explained or answered cor- 
rectly) 
Scored: new = 2. Variety or large numbers of applications = 2 
score shows mastery if all applications are answered, = 2 
—1 for each unnecessary addition. —2 for each addition contrary to the 
correct statement. 


The tool subjects are delegated in the main to the elementary school. 
While the secondary school is often considered as grades 7-8-9-10-11 and 12, 
it is probably better to define the secondary school according to main func- 
tions rather than by grades of the present school system. Not so many years 
ago the secondary school would have been defined as grades 9-10-11 and 12 
and constant changes of definitions are not desirable in any field. In the 
advanced years of college and in graduate schools, students are supposed 
to do independent study. Therefore, one important function of the secondary 
school period must be to train pupils to do independent study. Some city 
school systems go beyond the twelfth year at the present time. Individual 
differences have been recognized and it is quite likely that some pupils are 
provided with the elementary tools of learning before completing whiat is ordi- 
narily termed the elementary school period. 

From the above discussion, devise a general definition of the secondary 
school period which will not limit the secondary school to any grades or 
length of period in school nor contain features appropriate to other school 
levels. 

The secondary-school period is 
(the period of school during which the pupil is led to do independent study) 

= 2 

2 the period during which pupils are training to do independent study. 

—1 for each unnecessary addition. 
































—2 for each addition contrary to the correct statement. 





Name 


A scientific theory states that the atoms of each element are made up of 
equal numbers of positively and negatively charged particles. Positive and 
negative charged substances attract each other. The atom is made up of a 
nucleus containing all of the positive and some of the negative particles with 
the remaining negative particles at some distance from the nucleus. One or 
more of these outer negatives may be lost leaving an excess of positive charge 
and therefore a positively charged atom. Atoms of some elements have the 
ability to add outer negative particles and become negatively charged. When 
atoms of different elements unite, the resulting substance is called a chemical 
compound. Some elements will unite and others will not. Oppositely charged 
particles attract each other. 

The above paragraph contains all of the data necessary to explain the 


formation of some chemical compounds. Give below a general statement 
giving the cause of this union. 
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A chemical compound is formed or chemical union takes place when 
(a positively charged atom of one element unites with a negatively charged 
atom of another element) Scored: 2 atoms of different elements unite 
2 for complete statement which requires recognition of “oppositely charged 
particles attract each other.” 


2 positively charged elements with 2 negatively charged elements. 


—1 for each unnecessary addition. —8 for each addition contrary to the 
correct statement. 


If a solid will not dissolve in a certain liquid, it is said to be insoluble in 
that liquid. Sugar could be separated from glass or sand by dissolving the 
sugar in water (glass and sand are insoluble in water), filtering the resulting 
mixture, and evaporating the liquid which passed through the filter to re- 
obtain the solid sugar. To filter a mixture, the material to be filtered is 
placed in contact with some filter (a piece of paper, cloth, or other porous 
material) through which the liquid part will pass and -by which the solid 
part will be retained ; this causes the desired separation. Sulphur, sugar, and 
charcoal are sometimes mixed to form a medicine. The sugar can be ex- 
tracted as described under the separation of glass and sugar above. The re- 
maining solid, consisting of a mixture of sulphur and charcoal, can be sepa- 
rated by dissolving the sulphur out with carbon disulfide which will not dis- 
solve the carbon. After filtration, the solid carbon remains in the filter. 

Complete the following statement to provide a possible general method 
for the separation of two solids. Give the complete procedure. 

Two solids may be separated by (dissolving the one in a liquid in which 
the other is insoluble, filtering, and evaporating the remaining solution.) 
Scored: dissolving = 2. In a liquid in which the other is insoluble — 2. 

filtering = 2. Evaporating = 2. 
a definite liquid (water) = —2. 
—1 for each unnecessary addition. —10 for each addition contrary to the 
correct statement. 


















































SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN LOUISIANA 


LOIS F. SHORTESS, 
State Supervisor of School Libraries, Louisiana State Department of Education 


The history of school libraries in Louisiana has, I suppose, been similar 
to that in other states. The interest in libraries in the high school antedates 
that in the elementary school, and the development is coming more rapidly 
in the high schools. 

Previous to five or six years ago, the book collections in the majority 
of the high schools consisted largely of standard titles for English collateral 
reading. In the summer of 1929 the High School Division of the State 
Department of Education formulated definite standards for the high-school 
libraries, including a requirement of certain numbers of books to supple- 
ment all subjects taught in the schools. Immediately the collections began 
to be better balanced. Nearly every school provides periodicals. These on 
the whole are very well selected, and even when the subscription list is limited 
it is usually well balanced. Books on hobbies, the fine arts, books for extra- 
curricular activities, and reference books other than encyclopedias, dictionary, 
and World Almanac are still lacking in all except the largest schools. 


In the summer of 1932 the Standard Catalog for High Schoo! Libraries 
was adopted as the State-approved buying list for the high schools. Any 
readable book in that Catalog is acceptable for English collateral reading. 
The range of English collateral books has thus been considerably broadened, 
and the book collections better rounded since the schools have such an excel- 
lent guide in their book selection. 

Until five years ago, with few exceptions, the libraries were unorganized. 
Now practically every library has its accession record and card charging 
system, and in many of the libraries the books are classified. Classification 
and any attempt at cataloguing are discouraged until the school has a trained 
librarian. 

Recently, increasing attention has been given to library rooms, their 
equipment and attractiveness. The library room in an old building is often 
somewhat of a problem, no provision having been made for a room, or the 
room planned being inadequate. If a vacant room is available in the build- 
ing, it is being given over to the library, though frequently the location is 
not desirable. In many cases space has been partitioned off one end of a 
large study hall, with a glass-paneled partition between the two rooms. Blue 
prints for new buildings must be approved in the State Department of Edu- 
cation, and in these, plans for the library room are checked carefully. 

The high-school library standards of 1929 were revised and expanded four 
years later. In the revision more attention was paid to the equipment of the 
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library room and to a better balanced book collection. In the earlier stand- 
ards it was recommended that high schools have a librarian with training. 
In the revised standards this has become a requirement. The librarian first 
of all must hold a high-school teacher’s certificate, which means graduation 
from a four-year college. Her certificate then must show library training, 
the amount required varying from six semester hours to a year’s training, 
depending upon the size of the high school in which she is employed. 

There are in Louisiana approximately 365 State-approved high schools. 
Nearly two-thirds of these have an enrolment of fewer than 100 pupils, and 
a fourth of the total number have an enrolment of fewer than 50. The 
medium enrolment is 81. Our aim is to have a librarian with some training 
in every high school, and in order to make this possible we have required only 
six semester hours’ training in the smaller high schools. 

In order to meet this heavy demand for librarians with a small amount 
of library training, the colleges under the State Board of Education are en- 
couraged to give teacher-librarian courses of six semester hours, following 
the recommendations of the Southern Association for such training. Two 
of the State colleges offer these courses each summer session, and two of the 
private colleges in the State have offered these teacher-librarian courses occa- 
sionally. Instruction in these colleges is regulated by the State Board through 
the granting or refusal to grant library certificates for the training offered. 
When more than six semester hours of training is required, the credit must 
be obtained from an approved library school. The School of Library Science 
of the Louisiana State University is largely supplying this demand. 

The library standards have not yet become effective. State-approved 
schools were given as long to meet library standards as were the high schools 
accredited by the Southern Association. In the meantime, though, they have 
given the school authorities a goal toward which to work, and the standards 
are now to be enforced beginning in September, 1935, the date on which the 
Southern Association standards become effective. 

The table on page 255 will give an indication of the increase in library 
training during the past five years. These statistics are for both public and 
private high schools, nearly 450. The increase in number of trained libra- 
rians has been steady, but, as can be seen, fewer than one-third of the schools 
have librarians with any training this year. We hope that the number will 
be greatly increased next year. 

In September, 1929, the General Education Board made a five-year grant 
for a State Supervisor of School Libraries. When this period expired last 
fall, the expenses of the Library Division were taken over by the State Board 
of Education, and the work is being continued. A trained and experienced 
librarian is now employed as secretary to the Supervisor, which has done 
much to facilitate the work of the Division. Supervision is extended to public 
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and private schools, high schools and elementary schools, white and Negro 
school libraries. 

The first definite requirements for books in the elementary grades were 
made by the State Department of Education in December, 1930, twenty-five 
books being required per grade. Two years later this requirement was raised 
to a minimum of a volume per pupil, with not fewer than twenty books per 
grade or room. Most of the elementary-grade libraries consist of classroom 
collections. In some of the larger schools these collections are flexible, being 
changed several times during the school year. There are in the State no 
elementary-grade libraries under the supervision of trained librarians. 

A library list for the elementary grades was made in the summer of 1931, 
and has been revised and enlarged each succeeding summer. Bocks for this 
list are chosen by the State Supervisor of Elementary Schools and the State 
Supervisor of School Libraries. The Louisiana Teachers’ Association, with 
executive headquarters in Baton Rouge, maintains a book store, which carries 
in stock all books on the elementary list, and also a limited list of titles 
selected from the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries. 

Raising money for books has too largely been the responsibility of the 
schools or the Parent-Teacher Associations. A number of school boards 
duplicate money raised by the schools. Quite a good deal of buying was done 
the sessions 1930-31 and 1931-32. During the past two years there has been 
a decided slump. This year school boards are in a much better position 
financially, and most of them have provided some money in their budgets 
for school libraries. Fifteen out of the sixty-four parishes have made no 
such provision, three of these in parishes where the largest cities are located. 
The amounts in the budgets vary from $75 to $7,000 a parish, with a total 
of $65,000. This means an average of more than $1,300 for those parishes 
which have made an appropriation, and an average of 22c per pupil in the 
State. 

It is safe to assume that considerably more than this amount is actually 
being spent, for some parishes not making such a provision in the budget 
are spending money on libraries. Others are spending more than the amount 
set aside for the purpose, and no consideration is being given to money spent 
by individual scohols. Far too little is being spent on the school libraries, 
and of the total amounts being spent, the school boards are not assuming 
their share of the burden. But that libraries are being given some consider- 
ation in a large proportion of the budget is encouraging. Louisiana has no 
form of state aid for school libraries. 

Webster Parish has one of the Rosenwald demonstration libraries, and 
is giving excellent service to the schools. Sabine’s parish library is just two 
years old. Last year the school board contributed to its support, and direct 
service is now being given to the schools. The existing school libraries are 
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being taken over as branches of the parish library as rapidly as funds and 
time permit. In Ascension Parish a trained librarian in one of the high- 
school libraries has supervision of all the other high-school libraries in the 
parish. In two other parishes, Vernon and Beauregard, a trained librarian 
in one of the high schools has done the book buying this year for other schools 
in the parish, after visiting the schools and checking on their present holdings 
and needs. 

The school libraries will grow only as rapidly as there is demand from 
the teachers for materials and service. More attention is being paid this 
year to the supervision of instruction than ever before. The Elementary and 
High-School Divisions have collaborated on a supervisory chart which is 
being used quite generally throughout the State by supervisors, principals, 
and superintendents, in analyzing and evaluating lessons. Three out of the 
twenty-eight questions on the checking list suggest the use of material other 
than the textbook. 

Undoubtedly this insistence on the use of the library is going to do a 
great deal to stimulate interest in the library, which in turn will result in 
more books, a greater variety of library materials, more satisfactory organi- 
zation to make materials available, and administration by a librarian trained in 
giving the best possible library service to the school. 


HIGH-SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN LOUISIANA 


Number or Hicu-Scnoot Lmrarians 
In Service Havinc 


6-11 semester 12-23 semester 24-30 semester Total 


Session hours training hours training hours training 

Tins 5.0 his wosks 06 SUMTER SGGES SURE ES 12 11 4 27 
ahs sb x vacleesh detlbaRane babe Che a 66 ll 5 82 
EH dele sud ide cecceete caves wabletaed 86 20 12 118 
De Betis 5s nln 5'< 4 ne vale cio ia 74 34 12 120 
Ne a te Does 70 32 26 128 
ER fe Ore race Oe ce ne gens 65 34 32 131 








EDITORIAL 


SHOULD LEARNING BE REQUIRED? 


Sometimes we use the term “profession” in connection with the activity of 
teaching. One could wish more warrant for the use. The dictionary thus 
interprets “profession,” a calling or vocation, especially one that requires 
learning. . . . 

In a great state, for Tennessee is indeed a great state, this table represents 
the current training of its 13,223 white elementary teachers. 


COLLEGE AND HIGH SCHOOL TRAINING OF 13,223 ELEMENTARY 
WHITE TEACHERS 





























CoLLEGE TRAINING Hicu Scuoor Txarninc 
4 yrs. 3 yrs. | 2 yrs. l yr. | 4 yrs. | 3 yrs. | 2 yrs. 1 yr. | Elem. 
County 1202 693 2566 4245 1024 148 97 43 98 
City 986 456 835 551 241 16 17 4 1 
Total 2188] 1149 3401 4796 1265 164 114 47 99 
Percent 16.6 8.7 25.8 36.2 9.5 all others 
3.2 




















Consider that, the next time you say “teaching profession.” One of six 
is a college graduate! Of every four, three have two years of college training 
or less! More than one of eight never went to college! Can the reluctance 
of our law makers to raise the standard of teaching mean that they are afraid 
of learning in our schoolrooms? Or, do they regard it as a matter of little 
concern ? 

Of course, people get what they really want. If there is intelligent militancy 
in their desire for good schools, they will get them. If they yield themselves 
readily to the soothing influences of those old anodynes of the politicians, 
the log schoolhouse was good enough for my father, or, the best teacher I ever 
had never went to college, they will get something else. Just now the word is 
being relayed about that there are about ten teachers for every position. If 
that statement interests you, study the table above. 

It is not even hinted that a college degree, whatever the college, insures 
instructional adequacy. Colleges do not perform miracles. But if college 
training does not promote the quality of teaching, then all of our reason in 
such matters has gone astray. And the law of diminishing pedagogical returns 
will surely not apply before the baccalaureate level. 

If we are not outrageously misled in our ideas the maintenance of civilized 
life, the progress of human culture depend in large degree upon the kind of 
teaching that goes on in our classrooms. 

We aspire to membership in a “profession,” a calling that requires learning. 
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purchase of five dollars, 


Shores, Education. 





PEABODY BIMONTHLY BOOKLIST 


A selection of professional and cultural books for a teacher’s library. These books 
are grouped on a budget basis as follows: 1. “Book-of-the-month” represents a bimonthly 
suggested as a minimum expenditure for the teacher’s private 
library ; 2. Twenty-five-dollar price group suggested as a bimonthly minimum expenditure 
for a small teacher-training library; 3. Subsequent price groups ($50, $100, $200, over 
$200) suggested bimonthly expenditures for larger teacher-training libraries. 
The selecting committee is composed of A. L. Crabb, Hditor; M. Lanning Shan 
General Literature ; Hanor A. Webb, Science; Fremont P. Wirth, So : 


e, 
cial sciences ; Louis 








Note 


The following selections were made 
from books actually submitted by publish- 
ers. Some titles arrived too late for con- 
sideration in this issue and will be exam- 
ined for the next bimonthly list. Pub- 
lishers should address all books to Louis 
Shores, Review Editor Peasopy JourRNAL 
oF Epucation, Nashville, Tenn. 


For $5 Budget 
DEMIASHKEVICH, M. J. Shackled 
on” Barnes and Noble, 1934. 240p. 


The outstanding book of the year in international 
relations with an excellent last chapter for teach- 
ers 


WALSH, W. S. Making our minds 
behave. E. P. Dutton & co., inc. 1935. 
277p 50, 


A ‘popular “study of psychology and psycho- 
analysis of special interest to teachers. 


For $25 Budget 
(which includes $5 selections) 
BOSSING, N. L. Progressive methods 
of teaching in secondary schools. Boston, 
or Mifflin company, c1935. 704p. 


Excellent introduction to newer teaching tools 
especially intended for young teachers. 


FLEG, EDMOND. Jesus: told by a 


wandering Jew. ‘Translated by Phyllis 
a E. P. Dutton and co., 1935. 336p. 


Vivid, dramatic, human. Follows closely the 
narratives of the four gospels, but endeavors to 
counteract ancient anti-Semitic ee aga Strong- 
ly pacifistic tone. From the French. 


EDDINGTON, SIR ARTHUR. New 
pathways in science. New York, Macmil- 
lan co., 1935. xii, 333p. $3. 

seventh volume of modern science for the 
well-read layman by the noted British 
ici Topics such as “the expanding uni- 
verse” and “the end of the world” present science 
and philosophy brilliantly commingled. 

FRANK, BRUNO. A man called Cer- 
vantes. Translated by H. T. Lowe-Porter. 
Viking press, 1935. 301p. $2.50. 


The supreme literary genius of Spain brought 
to life in a finely imaginative yet on the whole 
historically accurate biography. 


HALDANE, J. S. The philosophy of 
a biologist. New York, Oxford. univer- 
sity press, 1935. xii, 155p. $2.50. 

_ Four great headings : I. Philosophy and phys- 
Sah ide 18 ey 

; . an 
cae * Gameitons between ee a | and 
psychological interpretations are earnestly 
smoothed out. 


McANDREW, WILLIAM, ed. Social 
studies, an orientation handbook for high 
school pupils. Boston, Little, Brown, and 
co., 1935. 465p. $1.50 


Contributors to this excellently conceived and 
brilliantly executed volume include outstanding 
educators and social scientists as well as a benedic- 
tion by Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt. 


SIMONDS, F. H., and BROOKS, 
EMENY. The great powers in world 
politics; ‘international relations and eco- 
nomic nationalism. American book co., 


* 1935. OM. $3.75. 


An e lent college text or introduction to 
the field for the average citizen. 

THORNDIKE, E. L. The Thorndike- 
Century junior dictionary. Chicago, Scott, 
Foresman and co., 1935. x,970p. $1.32. 

Defines for the young learner the 25,000 most 
common words more simply and more fully than 
do the unabridged dictionaries. 1610 pictures. 
Illustrative sentences. Probably unexcelled in 


the field. 
For $50 Budget 


(which includes $5 and $25 selections) 

ALLEN, GAY WILSON. American 
prosody. American book co., 1935. 342p. 
$3. (American literature series) 
on gy 
poets, p By < Meroe to E ily Dickinson. 

DRURY, S. S. The care of the pupil. 
Harvard univ. press, 1935. 71p. 

Inglis lecture for 1935. 

FEUCHTWANGER, LION. Mari- 
annne in India, seven other tales. 
Translated by Basil Creighton. Viking 
press, 1935. 134p. $2. 
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Short stories (two over 30 pages in length) 
by the author of Success, ae | The Uoly 
Duchess. 

FITZPATRICK, FREDERICK L. 
Biology for public school administrators. 
New York, Bureau of publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1934. 
viii, 86p. $1.50. 

The philosophy, the teacher’s qualifications, the 
necessary equipment, for seeing to it that a good 

course is offered at reasonable expense 
in the high school. 

HOLLINGSWORTH, H. L. The psy- 
chology of the audience. American book 
company, c1935. 232p. 

_ Should prove especially helpful to public speak- 
ing teachers. 


KRAMER, EDNA E. A first course 
in educational statistics. John Wiley & 
sons, inc., 1935. 212p. $2.50. 

Based on author’s experience with classes in 
the Montclair State Teachers College. 

LINCOLN, E. A. and WORKMAN, 
L. L. Testing and the use of test results. 
Macmillan company, 1935. 317p. $2. 

A good introductory text for the beginner. 

PRIESTLEY, J. B. Laburnum grove. 


Samuel French, 1935. 159p. $2.00. 


This comedy (by the author of Aned pave 
ment) is now running in New York City. 
London suburbanite becomes a counterfeiter. 


Selected references in education, 1934. 
oa university press, 1935.  189p. 


A monthly bibliographies published co- 


operatively by Hlementary school t journal and 
School vovlew during 1934 are made available in 
this monograph. 


SHEEN, FULTON J. Philosophy of 
science. Milwaukee, The Bruce publish- 


, 1934. xxvi, 197 75. 
ing <2. — il ae aspects of 
which contemplates. 


The au Se writer of the Catholic 
church. 

THORNDIKE, EDWARD L. (ed.) 
The Thorndike library. Six vols: Ander- 
sen’s Fairy tales, by Hans Christian An- 
dersen; Black beauty, by Anna Sewell; 
Pinocchio, by C. Collodi; A mg book, 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne; Heidi, by Jo- 
hanna Sypri; The Little Fn prince, by 
Miss Mulock, and and The Water babies, by 
Charles Kingsley, in one volume. D. 

Century co., Inc., 1935. viii, 224, 
x, , xi, 232, 226, vii, 360, and 119, 159p. 
$.80 each. 
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For $100 B 
(which includes $5, $25, selections) 
BEATY, JOHN Y. Story pictures of 


farm animals. Chicago, Beckley-Cardy 
co., 1934. 155p. $. 
‘or grades 1-2. S uses; (1) as nats, 
for farm =i a A... picturization 


farm life, — > 9 photographs) 3 (3) = 
BLUEMEL, C. S. Stammering and 
allied disorders. Macmillan co. 1935. 
Vi 1p. 
in non-technical language) theory of 
conflicting points of view.” Chapter on treat- 
ment of stammering. 
CECIL, DAVID. Early Victorial nov- 
on: a ng = ge Bobbs- 
Dickens, Thackersy, the &.. Mrs. Gaskell, 
Trollope, George Eliot. Intention: to discrimi- 
cols ot anlints tapeste ails tan was Ge 
CHAMBERLAIN, RUDOLPH W. 
(ed.) Beacon lights of literature. 
a ae Chamberlain and E. B. 
Richards). 1931. xx, 940p. $1.96. Bks. 
II, III, IV (ed. by R. W. Chamberlain). 
934. xiv, 977, xviii, 909, xxii, 905p. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Iroquois Ze. co. 
A school anthology. stresses ac 
tion, adventure; Bk. II, thought; Bk. III, 
and amiliar kc. 


ography, f essays ; WV, 
con literature. and novel 
are prominent in the first three » miscel- 

ee and the drama in the three and 
tem: in are represented. 
volume some 20 full-page illustrations. 
Teaching aids include lists at 
end of each unit. 


CHAUCER, GEOFFREY. The Can- 


COMFORT, MILDRED HOUGH- 
TON. Peter and Nancy in South Amer- 
ica. Chicago, Beckley-Cardy co., 1935. 

or grades 5 -6. Story introduces social and 
economic life in each South American country, 
showing interrelation 85 photo- 

GILLAND, T. M. The origin and de- 
velopment of the rs and duties of the 


city-school ye Chicago uni- 
versit s, . 
Baws oe account sen secured 


proceedings. 
HOGREFE, PEARL, and JONES, W. 
PAUL. Interpreting experience : narrative 
and descriptive types for college use. Bos- 
ton, Ginn and co., 1935. xxiv, 616p. $2.20. 
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Over 300 classified selections from English and 
world literature, intended to encourage expression 
of experience and development of appreciation. 


INGE, W. R. The gate of life. With 
a introduction by the Bishop of London. 
s, Green and co., 1935. 


— 

SR, sermons of Dean Inge, collected to 
form a devotional book for Lent. Treats questions 
of Life and Death, Human Suffering, Justice of 
God, Peace and War. 

JOHNSON, EDNA, and SCOTT, 
CARRIE E. Anthology of children’s lit- 
erature. Boston, Houghton Mifflin co., 


1935. xxvii, 914p. 
Mother Goose and nonsense verses; 
ald folk-tales, literary fairy tales, one and 
legends; nature stories; fiction; 
Keravhie _lyric poetry. General and special peat bib: 
Six appendices containing helpful 
nd material and a graded bibliography. 
"JOHNSON, J. G. Aspects of land 
grant college education. Minneapolis, Uni- 
gar of Minnesota press, 1934. 271p. 


d of of land 

a a 
supplement the national survey. 

MASON, MIRIAM E. The little stor P| 
house. Chicago, Beckley-Cardy co., 193 
158p. $0.70. 

For first x Original stories for and about 

group deals with six-year-olds; 
the second consists a ie ony fairy stories. Vo- 
cabulary has ota correlation with Gates List. 

PIERCE, P. R. The origin and devel- 
— of the public school principalship. 

icago university press, cl1935. 223p. $2. 

A comprehensive account based on the published 


annual reports of executive awe t in twelve city 
school systems. 
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SAND, GEORGE. Indiana. Introduc- 
tion and notes by Herman H. Thornton. 
Charles Scribner’s sons, 1935. xxvii, 325p. 
$1. (The Modern Student’s Library: 
peek on B 
sae = 5 aly rst eee a the preface of 

SODERBERG, HJALMAR. Selected 
short stories Translated from the Swe- 
dish by Charles Wharton Stork. Prince- 
ton university press ; American-Scandina- 
vian Foundation, 1935. viii, 196p. $2. 


Twenty-one polished nouvelles by a contem- 
porary disciple of Maupassant and Anatole France. 


TUGWELL, R. G. and KEYSER- 
LING, L. H. Redirecting education. 7 
lumbia university press, 1934. 275: 

The present situation and future a ve of 


American education are admirably discussed by 
fifteen contributors. 


VINOGRADOV, ANATOLII. The 
black consul. Translated by Emile Burns 
from the Russian of Anatolii Vinogradov. 
Viking press, 1935. 438p. 75. 

A Soviet author’s dramatization of history: The 


French revolution, Haiti, Toussaint Y Ouverture. 
Bibliography of 121 items. 


WALKER, HATTIE ADELL. Read 
a new story now. nee, Beckley-Cardy 
co., 1935. 152p. $0.70 

For grades 1-2. Stories of woodpecker, cat, 
duck, polar bear, wild rabbit, toy fox terrier, and 
PAE, Ag. hs 

WILLIAMS, J. F. Hygiene and sani- 
tation. Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders com- 


j pany, 1935. 372p. 


Third edition of This standard textbook. 





COLLATIONS 


A Bimonthly Review of Publications Relating to Education 
Edited by Louts SHores 





Citizens’ Education Handbook 

JUDD, C. H. Education and social 
progress. Harcourt, Brace and company 
¢.1934. 285p. $2.00. 

No better time could have been chosen 
for the release of Dr. Judd’s book. Ad- 
dressed more to the layman than to the 
professional educator, Education and social 
progress presents clearly and simply those 
essential facts about which every student- 
teacher should learn early, and which every 
citizen should appreciate fully. 


The school’s relation to social progress 
is indicated from the start in the discus- 
sion of America’s puzzling secondary 
school situation. “. . . What is needed 
in order to improve the high schools of 
the United States is the support of a social 
system outside the schools which will cul- 
tivate seriousness of purpose on the part 
of the pupil.” (26) Offer a free secon- 
dary education to all, urges Dr. Judd, but 
eliminate mercilessly those who display no 
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scholarship ability. Establish also a defi- 
nite relationship between employment and 
education comparable to that suggested by 
the English Education Act of 1918, which 
permits children under 18 to be employed 
as part of their education. 

Perhaps the dominating theme of the 
book, however, is a plea for scientific edu- 
cation. The sentiment for the “Little Red 
School House” is courageously debunked, 
and replaced by the prediction, “If the 
schools of the future are to be relied on 
to give young people a well-ordered edu- 
cation, propaganda and domination by well- 
meaning but narrow minded groups must 
give place to careful planning based on 
scientific study of social needs.” (82) 
Again, “American communities will accept 
and follow only one kind of dictation— 
that resulting from carefully analyzed ex- 
perience.” (137) Unfortunately however, 
there are obstacles, which the very next 
paragraphs point out: buildings created not 
according to scientific principles, but to 
compensate a contractor’s loyalty to a polit- 
ical party; a teacher appointed not because 
of qualifications but because she attends 
the same church as the president of the 
board. The way out is increased empha- 
sis on expert, rather than on lay, leader- 
ship, which leadership should be protected 
by law in the exercise of its functions. 

There are a number of excellent obser- 
vations on various features of our educa- 
tional scheme. Adversely, but abundantly 
justified, Dr. Judd criticizes the wasteful- 
ness of eight years of elementary instruc- 
tion that could be easily condensed to six 
or even four years; duplication in the sec- 
ondary school curriculum; athletics, and 
the mania for numbers in the colleges. 
“The fact is,” says Dr. Judd, “that lead- 
ership for the whole educational system 
is not being supplied by the members of 
the university faculties.” (199) Absorbed 
as they are in their specialties, professors 
devote themselves for the most part, to 
institutional propaganda and to instruction 
of secondary grade. An excellent plea 
for better teaching is here presented which 
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admirably points out the menace of en- 
croaching specialization. Provide popular 
education, urges Dr. Judd, but do not in 
any degree surrender standards of schol- 
arly research. 

There is a sane chapter on social studies 
for the schools, with an intelligent discus- 
sion of the problem of presenting contro- 
versial subjects. And the concluding chap- 
ter on education in the future social order 
outlines an educational organization com- 
posed of six units: (1) nursery, (2) 6 ele- 
mentary grades, (5-11); (3) 3 or 4 sec- 
ondary grades, 11-15; (4) college, 15-18; 
(5) university, for professional and scien- 
tific research; (6) adult education paral- 
leling (4) and (5). The publishers of this 
book should strive to place a copy in the 
hands of every American citizen, because 
it is the best introduction to American 
educational problems available to the lay- 
man. 





2. Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
Compton’s agg encyclopedia; ed. by 
Guy Stanton . Chicago, F. E. 
a c, 1935. 15v. $62.50 
There are several criteria which should 
be used in judging and selecting an en- 
cyclopedia for the school. Among them 
the points especially noted by librarians 
and other qualified critics, are authority, 
scope, arrangement, format, up-to-date- 
ness, treatment, bibliographies. Since the 
first printing in 1922, Compton’s has 
ranked high among reference works and 
has generally been recommended as first 
choice in the elementary grades, and, with 
World book encyclopedia, as first pur- 
chase in the junior high. Consequently, 
the present review is concerned primarily 
with changes found in the latest revision. 
The same distinguished list of editors 
and contributors with a few notable ad- 
ditions insures the authority of the work. 
Under the editorship of Guy Stanton Ford 
and with the assistance of a notable staff 
of contributors, including William C. Bag- 
ley, W. W. Charters, Lotus D. Coffman, 
Mark May, Fletcher: H. Swift, to men- 
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tion only a few names prominent in edu- 
cation, a new high in accuracy is achieved. 

Changes, as summarized by the publish- 
er, include 428 revised text pages and 540 
revised or reset index pages, more than 
100 new black and white photographs, and 
39 new drawings. Notable are supplemen- 
tary material to the already splendid Story 
telling section of an article on Folk-tales; 
a new article on President Roosevelt by 
Paul Leland Haworth, history professor 
in Butler university; a timely article on 
“Money” by Dr. Leverette S. Lyon of 
Brookings Institution; inclusion of recent 
developments in national and international 
affairs, science and industry. 

Features which have made Compton's 
outstanding in arrangement and format, 
such as the fact-index, in each volume, 
the attractive binding, an abundance of 
good illustrations, striking captions, and 
alluring legends have been retained. The 
question of style and treatment is always 
important in a young people’s encyclope- 
dia. There are works which boast of the 
Polyanna language employed by adult ed- 
itors with exaggerated ideas of how chil- 
dren ought to talk and think. Fortunately, 
Compton’s is free from this fault to the 
extent that large portions of the material 
will challenge older boys and girls and 
even adults. 

From the standpoint of every criterion 
which determines the value of a school 


encyclopedia, Compton’s is recommended- 


for first purchase especially in the ele- 
mentary grades. 





3. Society’s Conservator 


BAGLEY, W. C. Education and emer- 
gent man. Thomas Nelson and sons, 1934. 
238p. 

There is a period in the development of 
every great man’s work which critics, for 
the sake of study, acclaim with a phrase 
“On the heights.” This period usually 
includes the mature creations of the art- 
ist, those contributions which most nearly 
approach the reality. Somehow, the work 
of William Chandler Bagley stands out 
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as being always “on the heights,” chiefly 
because fads and frills fail to deflect him 
from the search for truth. In the long 
years of fashions, movements, newer 
short cuts, ephemeral inventions, and what 
not, he, almost alone, has stood as a bul- 
wark for the conservation of real and per- 
manent values. 

The present work reaffirms his faith in 
the “continuity of culture,” and supports 
his well-founded belief that the chief bus- 
iness of education as a social institution 
is “to see to it that the gains made from 
generation to generation are not lost to 
posterity.” Conservation and stabilization 
are especial charges which the school must 
assume in times like these when all is 
unstable, and uncertainty is disguised as 
a virtue. Recognition of man as a pro- 
duct of emergent evolution justifies the 
need for preserving in education those ex- 
periences of the past which contributed 
to the development of modern human so- 
ciety. 

Education and emergent man is a schol- 
arly work full of challenging ideas. The 
chapter on The Teacher’s Role is especially 
recommended as likely to become a classic 
in our professional literature. In this day 


- of radical tendencies in thought and action, 


a book like this is needed to restore bal- 
ance. 





4. International Affairs for the Teacher 


SIMONDS, F. H. and BROOKS, 
ENEMY. The great powers in world 
politics; international relations and eco- 
nomic nationalism. American book com- 
pany, 1935. 644p. 

Books under joint authorship bearing 
on international relations more often than 
not resemble conventional negotiations be- 
tween diplomats representing two different. 
countries. It is usually the case si duo 
faciunt idem, non est idem. Messers Si- 
monds’ and Brooks’ joint analysis of such 
a difficult and delicate subject as the great 
powers in world politics is a refreshing 
exception to the rule mentioned. 

In a masterly fashion the authors put 
together what belongs together in an ap- 
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parently most dispassionate manner the 
phenomena of international relations. They 
pass in review one by one the great pow- 
ers of the world and skillfully, yet with 
scholarship, let out of the bag all of the 
cats diplomats have always considered 
wise to keep in hiding. 

We think the volume can be used with 
utmost profit both by college students and 
by the general public. The secret of the 
volume’s readability apparently lies in the 
fact that the authors are able to clarify 
abstruse points by the method of philo- 
sophical analysis so successfully employed 
in that other outstanding international re- 
lations book recommended in these col- 
umns, Shackled diplomacy, by Michael 
Demiashkevich. 

It is the duty of every teacher to keep 
posted on matters of international impor- 
tance, and the present volume by Simonds 
and Brooks is strongly recommended for 
every teacher’s professional library. 





5. Children’s Literature 
JOHNSON, EDNA, and SCOTT, 
CARRIE E. Anthology of Children’s 
Literature. Houghton and Mifflin, 1935. 


914p. $3.50. 

Among the many anthologies which an- 
nually make their appearance, not one 
answers a more definite need than this 
comprehensive, up-to-date anthology of 
children’s literature, consisting of 914 
pages of literary selections and background 
material. 

The editors attempt these three things : 
(1) To help those interested to know how 
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to choose good books for children by giv- 
ing critical introductory essays and the 
literature itself; (2) to make available in 
convenient form much valuable informa- 
tion by providing bibliographies and appen- 
dices, including a story of children’s lit- 
erature, a brief essay on illustrators, a 
graded reading list, and biographical notes ; 
(3) to supply a great amount of reading 
matter illustrating different types and age 
interests of children. There are prose and 
poetry, old and new, arranged in each 
division to advance from the simpler for 
younger children to the more difficult for 
older ones. As an example of the gener- 
ous amount of material, one notices 150 
nursery rhymes, 52 fables, 86 fairy tales, 
54 myths and hero tales, and about 100 
pages of poetry. 

While recent poets are well represented, 
the number of selections is limited. For 
instance, there is only one poem included 
by Eizabeth Maddox Roberts and two by 
Rachel Field. The same criticism might 
be made concerning a number of others. 

The sections in fiction and biography 
contain over 200 pages almost wholly 
given to excerpts from books. This seems 
a useless waste of space. Rather full an- 
notated reading lists would serve about the 
same purpose. The reading of the whole 
is necessary for any adequate knowledge 
and appreciation of such books as Heidi, 
Little Women, Hans Brinker, Hitty, Jim 
Davis, and The Prince and the Pauper. 

In format the book is especially attrac- 
tive; the carefully chosen material is rep- 
resentative of the entire field; and the in- 
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troductory and explanatory essays are 
scholarly. This anthology merits careful 
consideration and undoubtedly will receive 
widespread adoption. Liti1an HoLLowE.t, 
Murray State Teachers College, 
Murray, Kentucky. 


6. Shakespeare Handbook 
PARROTT, T. M. William Shake- 
speare, a handbook. Charles Scribner’s 
sons, 1934. 266 p. 
An excellent book for Shakespeare 


courses. The life of the dramatist is dis- 
cussed in several chapters and the back- 
ground of the writing and contemporary 
presentation of the plays under the fur- 
ther headings of Shakespeare’s company, 
theatre, and audience. Some discussion is 
given of the non-dramatic poetry. The 





remaining chapters present in a clear and 
comprehensive manner the essential facts 
about the various quarto editions and the 
four folios, the important editors since 
Rowe, Shakespeare criticism, actors, man- 
agers, and other information about the 
stage history of the plays. Additional ma- 
terial is given through a metrical analysis 
of the plays, a chronological chart, and 
bibliographies. 

Professor Parrott has written his book 
in a readable and entertaining style. His 
standing as a Shakespeare scholar insures 
the reliability of the work. 

Another argument in favor of the adop- 
tion of the Shakespeare handbook for 
classroom use is its exceptionally low price 
($1.25). Susan B. Riey. 











